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MADAME COSTANTINI, Prima Donna from the Thea- 
tres of Milan, Venice, &c., and who is at present singing with brilliant 

at the Royal Marylebone, and the Great National Standard Theatres, 
begs to state that her address is 98, Great Portland-street, Portland- 
ting engagements, for either Italian or English Opera, 


lace, where letters 
Desbedien ov Domain, » may be ad 


MISS: BLANCHE CAPILL—(Voico, Contralto) 
Professor of Music and Singing, 47, Alfred-street, River-terrace, Islington, 
where letters respecting pupils or engagements may be addressed. 








GAs A. LAUE (from Stuttgart) has pleasure in 

ny oan Method for the Cither (Zither) is in the press, and will 
very shortl ublished. He also begs to announce his intention to visit London 
on the Tith of ber next, after which date he will be prepared to give in- 
struction persoually in the art of playing the Cither, this new and much admired 
instrument. Residence will be given in a future advertisement. 





M®. and MRS. PAGET (R.A.M.), .Vocalists, Bass and 
Contralto. Communications ve to Concerts and Oratorios to be 


addressed, *‘ Atherstone, Warwickshire,” 





A® ORGANIST is wanted for an Episcopal Chapel at the 
west.end of London. He will be required to give f of having succeeded 
in training a choir, and in promoting congregational . A preference would be 
given to one who could procure three ox dover benen on alvatictal upils to add to the 
present, number. Testimonials of ability and ‘character to losed in the 
Rage Me og is to be made by letter only in the first instance, addressed 
to. Rev, B, weg care of Messrs. and Sons, Music-warehouse, 28, Holles- 
8 


streek, Oxford 


T° MUSIC-.SELLERS.—Wanted, by a person of 

eighteen years’ experience, a situation in the above trade, either in London 

or the Provinces: Has been accustomed to book-keeping, and thoroughly under- 

— — Address, Z, Z., care of Messrs. Waterlow and Sen, 66, 
nD: all. 


I8S DOLBY begs to announce that her FIRST SOIREE 
mpeiCa Le will take ays at her wenidonen, 21 intestinal, enceacter: 
cibely. Wi A ge will be , to commence at half-; ast eight o’c pre- 


Decem 
cise); Mc assisted by Mrs. Tennant, Miss Amy Dolby, Mr. Tennant, 
Mr. by, ‘Mests: W. 8. Bennett, Blagrove, Lucas, and George Russell. 
Subscription tickets for the two Soirées, 14s. each; single tickets, 10s. 6d., to be 
obtained of Messrs. 
Regent’s- 











Cramer and ©o., 201, Regent’s-strect; Messrs, Addi 210, 
estreet ; and of Miss Dolby, at her residence, =H 





ST: MARTIN'S HALL.—Mr. Lenox Horne will give 
a Scrio-Comic Musical Lecture on the Use and Abuse of Art, demonstrati 
the errors in popular taste concerning Italian and English singing, with vocal an 
‘illustrations; on Tuesday evening, December 4th. Tickets, 1s. and 
2s. 6d, May be had of Messrs. Duff and Hodgson, 65, Oxford-strect; Messrs. 
Campbell and Ransford, 52, New Bond-street ; and at the Hall. To commence at 
half-past eight o’clock. 


ADAME JENNY GOLDSCHMIDT-LIND. — Mr. 


Mitchell-has the honor to announce that Mr.and Madame Goldschmidt 
have arrived in this country with the intention of giving a series of Concerts and 
Oratorios ; and it is eee announced that on Monday evening, December 
10, Haydn's oratorio of the “Creation” will be given at. Exeter-hall; and on Mon- 
day évening, December 17th, 1855, Mendelssohn's oratorio of “Elijah,” in both of 
which Madame Jenny Goldschmidt-Lind will sing the principal Soprano parts, her 
fir-t appearance before the public since 1849. _Conductor—M. Benedi Prices of 
admission—Stalls (numbered and reserved), One Guinea ; unreserved seats (body 
of the Hall), 10s. 6d. ; West Gallery, 10s. 6d. ; Area(under West Gallery), 7s. Mr. 
Mitchell begs to announce, that in order to prevent confusion, uo more tickets will 
be issued than can be conveniently accommodated. Tickets will be ready for de- 
livery on Tuesday next, Decem 4, at Mr. Mitchell's Library, 33, Old Bond- 
street, and will be distributed according to priority of application. Royal Library, 
Bond-street, Nov. 29th.—All applications in reference to Mr. and Madame Gold- 
schmidt’s Concerts, either in London or the provinces, to be addressed to Mr. 
Mitchel), Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street. 








4 M JULLIEN’S CONCERTS.—ROYAL ITALIAN 

e OPERA, COVENT GARDEN.—Most positively the last week but one. 
M. Jullien’s New and Popular Quadrille, the Fall of Se astopol—T wo Cavatinas, 
by the celebrated Madame Gass:er—Two Symphonies—A grand Operatic selection 
from Ii Trovatore, and two Solos, in addition to a varied Programme, will be 


given every night. 
THE MOZART FESTIVAL. 

On Wednesday next, D, ber 5, (the last night but nine) being the anniver- 
sary of the death of Mozart, the whole of the first, part will consist exclusively of 
his works,—The second Bri will be miscellaneous, and include songs by Madame 
Gassier, and the Fall of Sebastopol Quadrille. 

M. JULLIEN’S ANNUAL BENEFIT. 

On Saturday next, December 8, (the last night but six) M. Jullien’s Annual 
Benefit will take place,—The Beethoven Festival will be given on Monday, Dec. 1. 
—M. Jullien’s Grand Annual Bal Masqué on Monday, December 17. 


JULLIEN’S ANNUAL BAL MASQUE.—This 

*® Grand Entertainment will take place on Monday, December 17.—Tickets 

for the Ball, 10s. 6d. Spectators—Dress Circle and Boxes, 5s.; Amphithea're 
Stalls, 33.: Amphitheatre, 2s, ; Private Boxes, £3 3s. upwards, 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR’S GIFTS. 
EWER AND CO. 


Have much pleasure in ca!ling the —— of the admirers of Mendelssohn to 
eir 


COMPLETE EDITIONS of his MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS, 
Beautifully bound, with gilt edges and Portrait, 


As being suitable for the above occasions, and at the following low scale of 
pH £34. 
PIANOFORTE SOLO, comprising all his Concertos, Sunatas, Capriccios, 
Preludes, and Fugues, Fantasias, Rondos, 42 Lieder-ohne-Wurte, &., 
in 4 vols, oe be * Se . ¥: - 4 
75 SONGS, in one vol., English and German Words .. RY ron a 2 
26 QUARTETTS, for soprano, alto, tenor, and bass, in one vol. .. we 2 
42 LIEDER-OHNE-WORTE (7 books) in one vol... ee *e ee,.@ 
13 TWO-PART SONGS, in stiff covers aud gilt edges an 0 


LONDON: EWER & CO., 390, OXFORD-STREET. 

















POPULAR MUSIC OF THE OLDEN TIME: a 

Collection of Ancicnt Ballads, and Dance Tuncs, illustrative of the 
National Music of Evgland : with short Introductions to the differeut Periods, and 
Notices of the Airs from Writers. of the 16th aud 17th Centuries: also, a short 
Account of the Ministrels. By W. CHAPPELL, F.S A. To be completed in 16 
Parts, forming 2 Vols. imp. 8vo.: each Part containing about 30 lads and 
Tunes. Parts I. to IV. are now ready. Price of each, 3s., or, to Sulscribers, 
2s. 6d. The remainder to be published periodically. London: CRAMER, BEALE, 
& CHAPPELL, 201, Regent.street, by whom Subscribers’ Names are received. 








W. NAUMANN’S Pranororte COMPOSITIONS. 
@ Fantasia on Campana’s Arietta “‘Amo;” “Zwei Lieder-ohne-Worte ;” 
No. 1, ‘‘The Calm ;” No. The Seagull,” *‘ La Suisse,” “‘La Colasa,” 2s. 6d. 
each; ‘‘ Etudes Mélodiques,” Nos. 1, 2, and 3, ‘Cambridge March, Ta Féte 
du Village,” ‘‘L’Adieu,” ‘‘ Reverie d’ Amour,” *‘ Elegie,” ** Solitude, 2s. each. 
The Three Popular Pianoforte Duets: ‘Qui vive?” ** En Avant!” 2s. 6d. each, 
and “L’Adieu du Soldat,” 3s. Pub'ished by R. Mills, 140, New Bond-street, 
London; and to be had at all the principal Music-sellers, 


NEW. SCOTCH QUADRILLE—THE BALMORAL 

CASTLE QUADRILLES, by Joseph Lowe. Dedicated, by permission, to 
the Queen. Beautifully illustrated, price 33. London, Chappeil, New Bund- 
treet; Edinburgh, Paterson and Sons, 


8 
UST PUBLISHED, “A Man’s a Man for a’ that.” 
Song. Sung with the greatest success by Mrs. Paget (late Miss Clarke, R A.M.), 
Contralto, for whom it was expressly com by Walter Brooke. Price 2s. 
London : Campbell, Ransford, and Co., 53, New Bond-street. 
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CONVERSATIONS WITH ROSSINI.* 


BY FERDINAND HILLER, 


(Continued from page 751.) 





Cuaprer IV. 

Our respected master, Neukomm, also, was stopping on a visit, 
a week or two, in the month of September, with some friends in 
Trouville. He was desirous of seeing Rossini, but, as he had 
not met him for twenty-five years, I accompanied him to the 
latter’s. Rossini immediately remembered Neukomm’s having 
formerly given him, at the Duchess of Vaudemont’s, directions 
how to construct an AZolian harp, Rossini having constructed a 
great many such harps on the estate of his friend Aguado. The 
two distinguished men were highly satisfied with each other. 
I had told Rossini a great deal about Neukomm, and had 
especially mentioned the incredible and really marvellous 
activity which kept him at his desk from early dawn. Rossini 
began speaking of this. ; 

“You are still indefatigable in producing works, Signor Cava- 
liere,” he observed to Neukomm. 

“Whenever I shall no longer be able to work,” replied the 
latter, “you may place me between six planks and nail me down, 
for I should not desire to have anything more to do with life.” 

“You have a passion for industry ; I always had a passion for 
idleness,’’ exclaimed Rossini. 

“The forty operas you have composed are not exactly a proof 
of that,” answered Neukomm. 

“That was along time ago. We ought, however, to come into 
the world with pack-thread instead of nerves,” said the maestro, 
somewhat seriously. “But let us drop the subject. You have 
made long voyages and resided for many years in the Brazils, 
have you not ?” 

“TI accepted the post of Royal Chapel-master under Dom 
Pedro, who was certainly a prince very fond of music. He 
even tried his hand at composition himself,’ replied Neu- 
komm. 

“T can tell you something connected with that,” said Rossini. 
“He was friendly enough to send me an order. When he sub- 
sequently came to Paris, somewhat against his will, I thanked 
him for it, and, having heard of his compositions, offered to have 
some of them produced at the Italian opera-house, an offer which 
he willingly accepted.” 

“He would have conducted himself,” said Neukomm, inter- 
rupting Rossini, “ had you insisted on it.” 

“Ts it possible! He sent me a cavatina, which, after having 
augmented with a few blasts on the trombone, I had copied out,” 
continued Rossini, “It was well executed in a concert at the 
Italian Opera-house, and obtained a very respectable amount of 
applause, Dom Pedro appearing to be greatly delighted thereat 
in his box ; at least he thanked me most warmly.” 

For the completion of this anecdote I must state parenthetically 
that I spoke of it in the saloons of the Countess B. “I recollect 
the evening in question perfectly,” said the Countess, “ for, after 
the concert, Dom Pedro came to the Tuileries, and seemed quite 
in ecstacies, He affirmed he had never experienced so much 
pleasure in the whole course of his life. These enthusiastic 
outbursts, on the part of a man who had just lost an empire, 
struck us as rather singular.” 

“Tt is not always the most weighty matters which afford us 
the greatest pleasure,” I took the liberty of remarking. 

Another morning I was at Neukomm’s with Rossini. Neu- 
komm had got in his room a small orgue exprenty which 
contained several ameliorations and facilities suggestec by him- 
self. With the youthful animation peculiar to him, Neukomm 
explained all the particulars and requested Rossini to try the 
instrument. Rossini sat down, and played, as well as it was 
possible, two or three dozen bars of the “Chaos” from the 
Creation, which naturally affected Haydn’s old pupil very 
agreeably, I, then, with Neukomm, performed several passages 
from the Seven Words, which Neukomm had arranged for piano 





* Translated expressly for The Musical World. 





and orgue expressif, and, in the course of efsation, we 

he had done the same with a considerable number 4 
greatest works of Hiindel, Haydn, and Morart—ttaraly 
for his own gratification and the benefit of a few friends. ~ 

As we were afterwards returning together, Rossini, evidently 
moved, said to me: 

‘Such industry, and such genuine simple love of art, are, in 
the highest degree, worthy of respect. There is no pecuniar 
interest at the bottom of them, no self-love, or at least, so small 
a dose, as not to be worth mentioning. I entertain a feeling of 
great respect for this.” 

CuapTer VY. 

“Dip your extraordinary successes turn your head ‘very 
much ?” said I, one day, addressing Rossini. “You were so 
young, that it would not be surprising if such was the case.” 

“ My extraordinary successes !” said the maestro. Speaking 
seriously, however, I was always tolerably calm at a success, as 
well as at a fiasco, and for this I have to thank an impression I 
received in my earliest youth, and which I shall never forget.” 

“What was it ?” T enquired. 

“Before my first operetta was brought out,” began the 
maestro, “I was present at the performance of a one-act opera 
by Simon Mair. As you are aware, Mair was then the hero of 
the day, and had produced in Venice perhaps twenty operas with 
the greatest success, In spite of this, however, the public treated 
him, on the evening to which I refer, as if he had been some 
ignorant young vagabond—you cannot form an idea of such ‘a 
piece of grossness ; I was really astounded. ‘Is it thus that 
you recompense a man who, for so many years, has produced you 
enjoyment ? Dare you take such a liberty, because you have 
paid two or three paoli for admittance? If such is the case, it 
is not worth the trouble to take your judgment to heart, thought 
I, and I have always acted as much as possible in conformity 
with that opinion.” 

“You yourself were not always treated indulgently either,” 
said I. 

“T rather think I was not,” replied Rossini, “You know 
how badly I was used at the first representation of J/ Barbiere, 
and that was not the only instance. One evening, however, 
the Venetians moved me. It was at the first representa- 
tion of an opera called Sigismonde, which struck them as ex- 
ceedingly monotonous. I saw by their looks how willingly they 
would have given yent to their dissatisfaction ; but they re- 
strained themselves, remained quiet, and allowed the musi¢ to 
float uninterruptedly past. I felt quite softened at this mark of 
their amiability.” 

“T can imagine that, very vividly,” said I, laughing. 

“To speak the truth,” continued Rossini, with animation, “T was 
then the most overbearing youth in the world. I loved my parents 
tenderly, and solicitude for them rendered me uneasy, until Thad 
succeeded in assuring them the means of subsistence. With this 
exception, I did not care a rap for all or sundry, It may have 
been wrong, but I could not act otherwise ; I was so formed.” 

“Tt was very lucky that such was the case,” I exclaimed : 
“you would not otherwise have composed the Barbiere. But 
apropos to the Barbiere, I have sometimes heard it asserted that 
the arietta of Marcellina, in the second act, is not yours. Is this 
true }” 

“You mean the Aria di Sorbetto?”* said Rossini. “I can boast 
of having composed it. This reminds me of another Aria di Sor- 
betto, which was funny enough.” 

“Which was that ft” I enquired. 

“For an opera called Ciro in Babelonia I had a horrible seconda 
donna,” said Rossini, “Not only was she uglier than could 
possibly be allowed, but her voice, also, was beneath contempt. 
After the most careful trial, I found she possessed one single note, 
the B of the third octave, and that was not bad. I wrote her an air, 
therefore, in which she had to sing this one note and no other, and 
gave everything to the orchestra. As the piece suceeeded and 





* An Italian expression, used to designate the pieces of the second or 
third singers, during which the audience are accustomed to take refresh- 
ments, 
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was epplanded, my one-noted vocalist was but too happy at her 


my 
Tush was modest, at any rate,” I observed, “ But what about 
this Cyrus ? Ponee either saw or heard him.” 

“ He belongs to my fiascoes,” replied Rossini. “On my return 
to Bologna, afer his unhappy production, I found an invitation 
to a pic-nic waiting for me, I ordered, at a confectioner’s, a 

pane ship, with a streamer bearing the name ‘Ciro; the 
mast was broken, and the sails full of holes, while the vessel itself 
lay on one side, swimming in a sea of sweet cream. The joyous 
cnmpony laughingly devoured my shipwrecked craft.” 

“But that is no proof,” said I, interrupting him, “that your 
Persian conqueror deserved his fate ;—the course of these matters 
is very peculiar. Your Ze/mira is one of your least-known 
operas, and yet is certainly one of your best.” 

“During my stay in Vienna,” said Rossini,” “it enjoyed great 
success ; it requires, however, an ensemble of singers, such as I 

en had in Vienna, I spent, as a general rule, a very happy time 


“Were you contented also with the musical means at your dis- 
posal there?” I enquired. 

“The chorus was admirable,” answered Rossini. “The 
orchestra, likewise, was very good ; its only fault was its want of 
strength. but that was one which may, possibly, have been the 
result of the locale. Did you know Weil, ” 

“T saw him cursorily, when I was quite a lad,” I replied. “He 
used to direct at that time.” 

_ “Yes, so he used,” said Rossini. “He knew he had been de- 
scribed to me as one of my great opponents. In order to con- 
vince me of the contrary, he superintended the orchestra-re- 
hearsals of Zelmira with a degree of care that had never been 
bestowed on it either by myself or anyone else. I sometimes felt 
inclined to be 


“What you ny of German translations does not surprise me,” 
I remarked. “I should not like to swear that the diction was 
yery admirable, but our prosody, which contains tolerably decided 
longs and shorts, is far more nearly related to the Italian than 
ia the case with that of the French language.” 

“With the adaptations that were made of my operas for the 
Grand-Opéra,” continued Rossini, “I very often could not believe 
my, own. ears, and the text which was wedded to the musie ap- 

impossible and unbearable. Nourrit, however, to whom 

I expressed my feelings on the subject, found everything quite 

correct, and J paren too, that no one found cause for blame. 

It would have been ridiculous for me te be more severe than the 

rengh themselyes, and so I let the matter rest, but the impres- 
sion produced upon me has always remained unchanged.” 

“French composers themselves are frequent] y not at all 
particular about their treatment of the text,” I remarked. “ In 
this respect many foreigners have surpassed them. How 
admirably has our German Gluck declaimed French ! ” 

“Tt. would have been unfortunate if he had not done so,” 
replied the maestro, “for, with him, the declamatory portion 
really forms the basis of all the rest.” 

“ Do you think, maestro,” I enquired, “that poetry and music 
can, at the same time, produce the same amount of interest ?” 

“Tf the charm of tone really seizes the auditor,” said Rossini 
with fire, “the words will certainly always come second best 
off. But if the music does not seize you, what is the use of it ? 
Tn such a case, it is unnecessary, if not superfluous, or even an 
actual interruption.” 

(Zo be continued.) 








StockHorm.—Mdlle. von Westerstrand, having returned from 
abroad, has appeared as Marie in La Fille dw Régiment, and made 
& great hit. 





MOZART’S “DON GIOVANNI.” 
BY A. OULIBICHEFF, 
(Continued from page 753). 
THE FIRST FINALE. 


WE have now reached the Finale of the first act, which is 
at once a master-piece of the musician and the poet. In this 
Finale, which will stand for ever as a model, the action is 
conducted with an art, of which the most perfect dramatic 
author would not be ashamed. The situations develope naturally 
from one another; the serious mingles with the lovely, the 
comic with the tragic, without any confusion or constraint, 
Every one speaks in his own language and acts as he must; 
the persons gather and group themselves, not only for the 
public’s sake, which is there to hear them sing, but for the sake 
of their own affairs, which compel them to sing to the best 
of their abilities; and finally, in the midst of all this, a wonder- 
ful crescendo of excitement, a succession of more and more 
animated, interesting, and perfect images, which require the 
entire resources of the musician, and in a manner the surpassing 
of himself, and which at the conclusion, as if upon the topmost 
round of the ladder, exhibit the maximum of all attainable 
effect. 

This splendid and progressive development obliged the two 
creators of the Finale to begin it, like the scale, with the lowest 
tone. At the outset itis nothing but a quarrel newly broken 
out between the bridal couple, a conjugul duet, in which Masetto 
developes a lyric character quite in harmony with his part. 
Mozart certainly had heard how peasants, when they are angry, 
talk to their horses or their wives, and how the wives, whether 
peasants or not, reply to their husbands, when they know not 
what to say. A duet full of originality and roguishness. This 
time the actual head of the house is obliged to subordinate his 
will to that of the nominal head, Don Juan appears, and 
with him the feast opens in brilliant chords. “Su corragio 
o buona gente.” (Entertain yourselves, good people, eat, drink, 
dance as much as you like.) And the good people think they 
cannot bow too low, or scream too loud, in pure gratitude for 
such large invitation. A half commanding, half gracious wink 
urges them to enter the house. The crowd trip off one by one, 
the chorus loses itself in the distance, and there is left sounding 
only a C, in the short strokes marked by the second violins, 
as tonic in the last measure of the chorus, and dominant to 
the following measure; which C introduces another duet, a 
little different from the first. Andante in F major, 3-4. Giovanni, 
lett alone with Zerlina, finds again his voice and his expression 
of “La cidarem.” Zerlina may sing: “Ah! lasciate mi andar 
via;” (Ah! let me go;) her tones betray her; her heart still 
beats very tenderly at the sight of the amiable cavalier. But 
suddenly a modulation breaks the charm, striking the ear like 
an unpleasant false note. Masetto! “Si! Masetto!” -replies 
the inopportunely appearing person. Come then, unmannerly 
fellow: “La poverina non pud pid star senza di te” (The poor 
girl cannot stay without you). This good-natured address of 
Giovanni's closes with a cadence in trills of the most eomic 
seriousness, which Masetto gives him back note for note: 
“Capisco, si Signore” (I understand, yes, Signor.) One can 
conceive of nothing more exquisitely comic. 

At this moment sounds the ball music (Allegretto, 2-4,) 
from within the house, whose facade is more and more 
iluminated, as the darkness deepens on the stage. Joyful 
noise and erescendo in the orchestra. The bridal couple join 
their plebeian companions and leave the field to good society. 
Anna, Elvira, and UOttavio appear in masks and black dominos. 
The minor key, which announces them, shows that these persons 
do not come to the feast to dance. How instantly you recognize 
the daughter of the Commander in the first words which she 
throws into this musical conversation: “11 passo 6 periglioso” 
(The step is dangerous). Always great and pathetic! the sound 
of the ball breaks in anew upon the audience; the famous minuet 
is played, from which at once originates an exquisite conversation, 
comic on the one side (Giovanni and Leporello, who show them- 
selves at the window), and serious on the other (the maskers 
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in the street). The latter are invited to the feast, and they 
accept. 
THE TRIO IN MASKS. 

But ere they set foot on the threshold of ruin, which innocence 
never crosses with impunity, the maskers call on heaven to 
protect and strengthen them. (Adagio in B flat major, 4-4), 
during which the quartet (of strings) is wholly silent. Borne 
up on the accords of the wind instruments, the voices mount 
and gleam in this etherial harmony. The outpourings of these 
three souls, whom the same vow has brought together, different 
as they are in their primitive material, are here blended in prayer, 
without merging the three individualities. Elvira soars to an 
exalted pitch; but Anna alone is competent to sustain herself in 
those high regions of extacy, in which her soul is as it were at 
home. She it is, who leads the invocation with a full trust in 
the justice of God ; she is the radiant focus of the group. Ottavio’s 
part, the least prominent among the three, is so constructed 
that it only lends the most advantageous relief to the other two. 
No master ever understood like Mozart the mystery of the 
combination of periods and the interweaving of parts of various 
design; an art, which eminently produces the inexpressible 
effect of the Trio of Maskers, the luminous undulation, ebb and 
flow of melody, exhibited in this picture of the musician, as if 
it were actually painted in the air by a three-fold morning red. 
The accompaniment, set in extended chords, has no other figure 
but the arpeggios of the clarinet, in the low tones of the instru- 
ment, which here and there coincide with the course of the song. 
In the ritornel we hear the conclusion of the invocation in the 
orehestra, passing from mouth to mouth, and constantly ascend- 
ing, as if invisible powers were hovering in the air, to bear 
these outpourings of the heart up to the throne of the Most 

i 


High. 

This scene is a new advance in the ideal action, which lurks 
behind the material action of the drama, a second annunciation 
of the wonders which are to be fulfilled. 


THE BALL SCENE, 

The scene changes; we are in the house of Don Juan, in the 
midst of the feast. Before we note what is going on there, it will 
be well to cast a look at the localities and say a few words about 
the scenic arrangement, which is here of the greatest importance. 
In many theatres the arrangement is precisely what it should 
not be, and directly contrary to the intention of Mozart, so that 
the most original effects of the ball scene, both for eye and ear, 
are lost. Mozart has indicated three dance orchestras upon the 
stage, whereas frequently you find none, or have it all united in 
the dramatic orchestra, that is to say completely jumbled together. 
Mozart has three dances executed at once : a minuet, a contra- 
dance, and a waltz; which naturally presupposes three halls 
opening into one ‘another, for it woah? be very difficult to dance 
to 3-4, 2-4, and 3-8 time in the same room. Both musicians and 
dancers would lose the time. To avoid this dilemma, on stages 
representing only one room, it has been eustomary to have the 
minuet alone danced, but without cancelling the contra-dance 
and the waltz in the orchestra, whence has arisen a confusion 
which there was nothing to explain to the audience. At the 
most, only one or two violins have taken up each of these dances 
without the special basses, which the composer has assigned 
them; and so it has happened that not a distinguishable phrase 
of these instruments, which were lost in the mass of the orchestra, 
has reached the ear. They have only served to spoil the minuet. 
We believe, that for the melodic and rhythmical understanding 
of a combination so wonderful, and so natural to the tumultuous 
orgy, Which .has reached its height, the numerical forces of 
the second and third orchestras ought to consist of half the 
musicians who play in the principal orchestra; say four violins 
and a contra-basso to. each, supposing there are. twenty instru- 
ments engaged on the minuet. Let us now follow our imaginary 
representation of the opera, which the falling of the curtain, 
after the trie, had interrupted for a moment, to spate us the 
awkwardness of witnessing the preparations. 

A splendidly decorated and lighted hall opens in the back 
ground upon two other halls or galleries, shown. in perspective, 
and also lighted and filled-with people. At each of the doors 





and wine bottles without glasses, 
their execution. These are fiddlers 
call mere players. The scattered 


round refreshments and serve these boors with an air of the 
deepest respect. Ladies and gentlemen avail themselves without 
stint of the large hospitality offered them. In the midst.of the 
orgy moves the man, who is the soul of it, in. brilliant attire, 
which sets off his fine form still more, and with the inimitable 
grace of an Amphitryon issues his orders to his high steward, 
Leporello. ily, Sng ele 
is whole picture unfolds itself spontanedusly to’ the acy, 
during the Allegro in E flat major, 6-8 time, which shals ug 
into the spacious halls be Giovanni. This is one of ‘thoge 
ieces in our opera, which the greatest composers, expres 
” silently, aay above all attenite at fesltatign’ OF val y; 
then again there are 8 mee which every one believes. he 
could have made as well. ich of them were the most ayn eed 
to make? We shall know as soon as either the one or. the other 
has been accomplished. In the sphere of light music nothing 
certainly seems lighter than this allegro in 6-8, which follows 
the sublime and learned trio of the three masks, A pinpic 
which, without exactly being dance music, nigh be played 
in the intervals of a ball, or by itself, since it is independent 
of the voice-parts. The voices on their side sing and deelaim 
to this melody, so perfectly continuous in all its sentences from 
beginning to end, as if they troubled themselves as little ‘about 
the orchestra, as that does for them. The spirit of the ball 
animates the instrumentation; in the song parts you find alk 
the little occurrences and intrigues, inseparably connected with 
a dancing company, faithfully described. We have the jealous 
husband watching his lady, and the young fellow slily making 
his court to her, without its having that appearance. oerere 
and Leporello outwardly are busied with nothing, but doing 1 
honors of the house. “Ehi‘caffé! cioccolate! sorbetti! confetti!” 


(Coffee this way! chocolate! sherbets! &.) But nosniig i 
(The flirt is 


operate upon Masetto. “La briccona fa festa”’(Th t is 
quite complaisant to him); that is what occupies him, what 
torments him, and makes the ‘food stick in his throat. When, 
Zerlina sees the wry features of the dear man, she cannot help 
smiling and repeating after Don Juan : “Quel Masetto mi, par 
stralunato” (This Masetto seems to me bewildered), » ready 
the ball works with her. So much the worse for him, w. og 
committed the stupidity of carrying her there. We know 
no more neatly rounded melodies, no’ niore lightsome grace, 
more perfect naturalness, more lively’ merriment, and no more 
transporting dramatic illusion, than this coca hag yone 

Maéstoso, 0 2-4 time, in C major, the orchestra with all. the 
instruments, trumpets and drums! Leporello, who is commis- 
sioned to conduct to their places all the dignitaries who a phd 
at a court gala, advances with the pompous sir of a master 
of ceremonies to receive the masks. “Venité piu avanti, vezzose 
mascherette.” Giovanni, who hatt expected “no. ladjes in’ the 
strict sense of the word, ‘recognizes persons of his own yan 
the newly arrived guests. He receives them with the dignified 
courtesy of a man of high station,*who may forget himself 
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people, if he-has his reason for it, 
ers. “E aperto a tutti pre. viva al 

ly is. welcome, viva, &c.) And the chorus joins 
tuously : “ Viva, viva la liberta!” When the -cry of 
98 with such violence in the multitude, we know, 


pe oe THREE DANCE TIMES AT ONCE. 
“The couples in the front hall, in noble and pompous steps, lead 
f the minvet, in which the old Vestris found matter for such 
debs “néflections. Giovanni dances, in expectation of what is 
better, with Zerlina, and converses with her; Masetto, who has 
een consigned to the particular attention of Leporello, who 
tries to force himself upon him as a partner, struggles against 
the togue like an obstinate ram taken by the horns. Anna, who 
Observes this manoeuvre, cannot. restrain her. indignation, and 
expresses it in the energetic passage: “ Resister non poss’ io.” 
Elvira and Ottavio conjure her to be calm. Meanwhile the 
at of the dance seizes upon all the guests in the second hall; 
ere, however, ey will. have no minuet, they want.a contra- 
dance. Orchestra No. 2 tunes G,D,A,E. The bass grumbles 
its G, to tune it down a little, whereupon after a ude the 
lively 2-4 time begins. In the third hall they are for a waltz. 
Orchestra No, 3, after it has tuned and preluded, falls into a 
hellish tempo; the.couples fly round in the whirl of the 3-8 time, 
jostle, tread on one another, and, losing their balance through 
mutual collisions and through the richly enjoyed wine, fall to 
the floor. When the audience see the contra-dance and the 
Waltz, they will understand the music. And what becomes then 
of the minuet? The minuet, whose Spanish grandeur could not 
for a moment forget its pomiporare for the drama’s sake, is 
also’not at all deranged by the jumping in the other halls. 
he world may go to pieces round the minuet, yet it cannot 
reed a single iota from its course. And the affairs of the 


ree different. rhythms in this way, is no such 
reedin Y difficult problem in composition. The art, however, 
does ‘not lie in that. The grand stroke of genius in this kin 
of ‘Witch's Sabbath is to be sought in the invention of the 
lody of the minuet, which first of all, in ita peculiar function 
4s principal song, had to be simple, clear, 
tly proportioned, and entirely suited to the character 
f the step which it accompanies. In the second place it had 
to accommodate itself with. wonderful pliability to the melodic 
and ‘declamatory phrasea of the singers, that is to.say, to the 
language of the most various passions. Finally this melody 
to support the two other instrumental melodies, so in 
itrast with the minuet and with each other, not only in the 
rhythm, but in the choice of figures and the esthetic character 
Of each of these three dances, te these melodies aad 
Histen to them singly. That of the minuet moves with the step 
of & procession ; that of the contra-dance is lively, without going 
too fast; that of the waltz goes like the wind, This extra- 
ordinary swiftness comes from the fact, that the waltz, relatively 
to the other two rhythms, is not exactly 3-8 measure. Its 
inted quarters, have only the value of simple quarters in 
le principal tempo, so that one bar of the minuet is equal to 
thre “bars of. the waltz. 


able to the ear, 


ae __ STORMY CONCLUSION. 

‘Bat “suddenly ‘4 shriek is heard from behind the scenes. 
“Gente ajuto!” (Help, good people!) The three orchestras and 
alt’ thé dancers ‘break off at once, and the dramatic orchestra, 
which had paused during the ball, falls impetuously in with an 
Allegro ari 4-4, in E flat major, comamencing with a powerful 
unisono, which is taken note for note from a scene in a 
They rush against the side door, reat which Zerlina has been 
Che ti “Ora grida da quel lato, Ah gittiamo gid la porta” 


Sitia Hoots fhnfotoug’ ashe "ore mile in wonder 





modulation, the accusing cries of the orchestra, The violins in 
strong strokes take the tonic and dominant chords of D minor, 
and the door gives way.. F major, 4-4, Andante maestoso, 
Zerlina is rescued; with her appears Don Juan, dragging in 
Leporello. by the hair; “Ecco il birbo!” (Behold the rascal!) 

A miserable farce, by which nobody is deceived. . He. knows 
it too; since in case of need he has stuck pistols in his belt, 
The three take off their masks; Giovanni is somewhat alarmed, 
when he recognizes them. Beautiful phrases in canon imitation, 
words quivering with rage, syllables which fall one after another, 
as if to weigh heavier upon the conscience of the evil-doer. 
“Tutto, tut-to gia-si sa” (All now is known). . Each for himself 
brings forward his grievance. Soon, however, the anger of them 
all finds a common voice; the majestic storm breaks out.at last 
in the chorus: “ Trema, trema scelerato !” (Tremble, wretch !) 
the crown of all finales. C major, Allegro. . The heaviness of 


the first shock is so pat that. even Giovanni feels it: “E - 
( 


confusa la mia testa” (My head is confused). His answers and 
retaliations to the more and more impetuous accusations of the 
chorus show us this person in a new light. Until now Don 
Juan had merely sported with humanity; one murder, two 
attempts at seduction—these were trifles. Now he lifts himself 
to combat it in all the tness of his Titanic nature... No 
desperate effort is untried, to crush him; no curse. is not.in- 
voked upon his guilty head. At first this angry mass is com- 
bined in a unison, which convulsively supports itself upon the 
sharp and unharmonious interval of the. diminished third; 
“Fie-ro crudele;” then it strikes like lightning in the octave: 
trema/ (tremble !) and finally it battles in descending chromatic 
scale with infatuated obstinacy against the bass ; * Trema, trema, 
trema, o scelerato!” To the imprecations of the human,race 
heaven itself adds its testimony against the godless sinner;.a: 
storm out of doors mingles its thundering harmony with. the 
harmonious fury of the chorus and the orchestra; lightnings 
flash and cross each other in the triplets of the. violins, .. This 
storm of voices and instruments grows more and more in leaps 
of thirds and fifths, and climbs with the aid of modulation 
higher and higher, as if it would reach the clouds and blend 
with the thunder. It is not possible to praise the creator of 
such music, but we must thank the poet, who has inspired him 
to it: 
Odi il tuon della vendetta, 
Che ti fischia d’ ogni intorno ; 
Sul tuo capo, in questo giorno, 
Tl suo fulmine cadra.. 
(Hear the sound of the revenge, 
That whistles all about thee; 
On thy head, this very day, 
Its thunderbolt shall fall.) 
Don Juan, who at first finds himself bewildered, or better: 
king, deceived in his expectations, becomes calm again in 
the face of danger. ‘Che sight of a furious multitude, who seek 
his life, the gleam of a drawn sword, the roll of the thunder 
restore him to himself ; he recovers his composure, the more the 
world seems to waver under him, and he calls out in full con- 
sciousness of his power, he alone holding in balance the chorus, 
the orchestra and. the storm: “Se cadasse ancora il mondo, 
nulla mai temer mi fa” (If the world now should fall, I should 
not fear). What greatness is required, to realize the image con- 
tained in this sentence, which in and for itself is nothing but a 
common-place hyperbole, since for the poetry.in the verses it 
says too much! But when you hear this thundering- voice, 
whi the masses of the chorus and rivals the storm, 
which drawathe whole chorus after itself, and makes it whirl 
with the hurried and canonic tempo, which it impresses upon 
the piece towards the end, then the aforesaid text ceases to be 
m orical. The steel flashes in the hands of Giovanni ; his 
look is like that of the live Medusa; the erowd' gives way un- 
willingly to let him pass. After he has reached the back of the 
stage without further hindrance, he sheathes his sword again, 
fires his pistols into the. air, = geet shar. a ape a 
laugh, as Ponte has expressed it. For this pantomime the 
aameaen leayes him nine bars of ritarnel. 
ies dns ++ (Lobe continued: 
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OPERA AND DRAMA. 
BY RICHARD WAGNER. 
(Continued from page 752.) 

Tue sense of a root is the sensation of any object incorporated 
in it; at first, the incorporated sensation is an intedligible one, and 
the body itself sensuous, as well as decisively perceptible only by 
the corresponding sense of hearing. The expression of the 
poet becomes, therefore, one quickly intelligible, when he com- 
presses the sensation to be expressed into its most inward pur- 
port, and the latter will necessarily be, in its presupposing as 
well as presupposed points, an allied one, possessing the quality 
of wnity. Buta sensation possessing this quality is communi- 
eated involuntarily in an expression possessing the same quality, 
and obtaining its fullest possibility of realization from the unity 
of the verbal root, manifested in the relationship of the prin- 
cipal presupposing and presupposed point of the phrase, A 
sensation, which can be justified in its expression by the adlitera- 
tive rhyme of root-words to be involuntarily intonated, is, with- 
out the slightest uncertainty, intelligible to us, directly the 
relationship between the roots is not—as in our modern language 
—purposely distorted and rendered irrecognisable by the sense 
of the discourse ; and it is not until the sensation, in such an 
expression, has, as one bearing the impress of unity, involun- 
tarily determined our feelings, that the mingling of it with 
others is justified to them. In order to make a mixed sensation 
quickly intelligible to the already determined feelings, poetical 
language possesses, furthermore, in the adliterative verse, infinite 
means, that we may again designate as sensuous in so far as a 
comprehensive and yet determined meaning in the verbal root 
forms its foundation. The significantly-sensuous alliterative 
rhyme can, in the first place, through its purely sensuous quality, 
so unite the expression of one sensation with that of others, 
that the connection shall be vividly recognisable by the ear, 
and, as a natural one, ingratiate itself with it. The sense of the 
alliteratively rhymed root-word, in which the other sensa- 
tion newly added to it is already manifest, is displayed, how- 
ever, by the involuntary power of the similar stad, on the sen- 
suous ear, as something already related of itself, as a contrast 
included in the class of the principal sensation, and, as such, 
communicated, according to its general relationship with the 
sensation first expressed, through the impression produced on 
the ear, to the feelings, and, finally, through these, to the under- 
standing itself.* 

The power of the immediately receptive ear is, in this respect, 
so unlimited, that it can connect the sensations most remote from 
itself, directly they are presented to it undera similar physiog- 
nomy, and addresses them, as related, and purely human, to 
the feelings, for comprehensive adoption. Compared to this 
all-comprehensive and all-connecting miraculous power of the 
sensuous organ, what is the understanding, which renounces this 
miraculous aid, and makes the ear slavishly carry the 
burdens of its bales of verbal merchandize ? This sensuous organ 
is so devoted and overflowingly rich in loving power, to any 
one who lovingly unbosoms himself to it, that it is able to restore, 
as purely human, in its primitive form and for ever and ever 
one, and present to the feelings asthe most entrancing source of 
the highest enjoyment what has been torn and divided a million- 
fold by the revolutionary understanding. Approach, O, ye poets, 
this magnificent sense! As complete men, and with full con- 
fidence, approach it. Give it the Most Comprehensive that 
you are able to grasp, and what your understanding cannot 
bind together, this sense will bind together for you, and then 
again répresent to you as an endless Whole! Advance, then, 
heartily towards it, eye to eye ; offerit your countenance, the 
countenance of the word—and not the shrivelled hind part, that 
you drag after you, slack and flagging, in the final rhyme of 
your prosaic discourse, and which you hold out to the ear as 
if to satisfy it—as though for the sake of this childish tinkling, 
employed to pacify savages and fools, it would allow your words 
to enter quietly through its gates to the newly analysing brain. 
The ear is not a child ; it is a strong, loving woman, who, in her 





* “ Die Liebe bringt Lust wnd—Leid,” 





love, can render supremely happy him who, in himself, brings 
her the most complete matter for bliss. 

And yet how little have we offered, even up to the present 
time, to this sense of hearing, since we only presented it with 
the co-sounding alliterative rhyme, through which alone it: ui- 
locked for us the comprehension of all language! Let us search 
farther and see how this comprehension of language may, through 
the highest degree of excitemént of the sense of hearing, 
raised to the most elevated pitch of human understanding. 

We must return once more to the consonant, in order to repre- 
sent it to ourselves in its further sphere of action. 

The power enabling us, by means of the rhyme of the initial 
sound, to present to the ear objects and sensations appa- 
rently most different, as if they were related to one another, is 
obtained by the consonant, which in this manifests its action to 
without, only from its position with regard to the voealic sound 
of the root, in which it utters its action to within, by the deter- 
mination of the character of the vowel itself. Just as the 
consonant fixes the limits of the vowel to without, it also fixes 
them to within, that is to say: it decides the especial ee: 
of its manifestation by the sharpness or softness, with which 
comes in contact with the vowel to within.* 

This important working of the consonant to within, brings us, 
however, in such immediate contact with the vowel, that again 
we can in a great measure only understand this working out of 
the vowel itself, to which, as the justifying purport, properly 
speaking, we are referred with irresistible necessity. 

We designated the surrounding consonants the garb of the 
vowel, or, more decidedly, its physiognomical outward side. If 
we now designate them more accurately, especially on account of 
their acknowledged action to within, the fleshy covering that has 

own up organically together with the interior of the human 

dy, we obtain a true and suitable representation of the 
essential attributes of the consonant and the vowel, as well as of 
their organic relations to each other. If we look upon the vowel as 
the entire inward organisation of the living human body, wh 
out of itself presupposes the fashion of its outward appearance in 
the form the latter strikes the eye of the spectator, we must, also, 
attribute to the consonants, which present themselves to the eye 
precisely as this outward appearance, the important action, 
which consists in their conveying to the internal organisation, 
through the ramified co-operation of the organs of sensation, 
those outward impressions which again determine the organisa- 
tion, as far as its speciality for the power of utterance is concerned. 
Now, just as the fleshy covering of the human body has a skin, 
which limits it, to without, for the eye, it has also a skin, to 
within, which it turns towards the internal living organisation : 
it is, however, in no way completely a by this skin from 
these organs, but rather, by means of it, so hangs together with 
them, that from them it is enabled to obtain nourishment, and 
the capability of form which it must turn to without. The blood, 
that sap which gives life to the body only in one unbroken streain, 
forces its way, thanks to the aforesaid connection between the 
fleshy covering and the internal organs, from the heart to the most 
outward skin of the flesh in question ; thence, however, it flows 
back again, after leaving behind it the necessary nourishment, to 
the heart, which, as if out of a superabundance of inward riches, 
itself pours forth directly to without, as the most peculiar 
manifestation of its living warmth, through the breath of the 
lungs, the stream of air impregnated by its excited purport, and 
which the lungs have conveyed from without to animate and 
refresh the blood.—This heart isthe vocalic sownd in its richestand 





* The singer, who has to obtain the full tone from the vowel, experi- 
ences very vividly the determining differences exercised upon the voealic 
sound by the energetic consonants—such as K, R, P, T —or even 
strengthened ones—such as Schr, Sp, St, Pr—and more languidly-soft 
ones—such as G, L, B,D, W. A strengthened final sound—nd, rt, st, 
ft,—where it belongs to a root—as in “ Hand,” “Hart,” “ Hast,” 
“Kraft”—to the vowel, with such decisiveness, the peculiarity and 
duration of its manifestation, that it straightway presupposes the 
latter as short and vividly compressed, and henee is determined as the 
characteristic mark of the root to the rhyme—as assonance (as in “ Hand 
und Mund.”) 
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most independent activity. Its vivifying blood, which it has 
condensed to without into the consonant, returns, since in its 
a copiousness it could not be consumed by the condensation, 
the consonant to its own most especial place again, in order 
through the stream of air, which in its turn immediately vivifies 
the blood, to twra itself in the greatest copiousness to without. 

The inward man appeals outwardly, as sounding* being, to 

the ear, just as his outward shape appealed to the eye. We 
ised the consonant as the outward shape of the root-vowel, 
and were obliged, since the vowels as well as consonants com- 
municate to the sense of hearing, to represent the latter accord- 
ing to a hearing and seeing quality, in order to claim the latter 
for the consonant—the outward verbal man, as it were. If this 
consonant, which we have represented according to its most 
outward and most weighty, its sensuous and significant action, 
in the alliterative rhyme, was represented to the “eye ” of the 
hearing, the vowel, which we recognised by its very peculiar life- 
giving property, communicates, on the other hand, directly to 
“ear” of the hearing. But only when, according to its most 
perfect property, and in exactly the same independent copious- 
ness that we developed for the consonants in the alliterative 
rhyme, and not only as vocalic sound, but also as sounding tone, 
is the vowel able to fill, according to the endless copiousness 
of its acoustic power, that “ear” of the hearing, whose “ capa- 
bilities of sight ” we claimed to their utmost extent for the con- 
sonants, so as to fall into the necessary excess of entrance- 
ment, out of which it must communicate what it has received to 
the universal feeling of man, which is to be elevated to the 
highest degree of excitement. As only that man is represented 
to us with the most complete and satisfying certainty, who is 
manifested to our eye and ear simultaneously, the organ of com- 
munication of the inward man convinces our hearing with 
perfect certainty, only when it is simultaneously communicated 
to the equal satisfaction both of the “eye and ear” of the afore- 
said sensé¢ of hearing, This, however, is effected only by the 
verbal ha of tone,t and musician and poet have hitherto 
communicated only half of the man; the poet appealed only to 
the eye, and the musician only to the ear of hearing, Only the 
whole, both the seeing and hearing sense of hearing, that is: 
the perfectly understanding hearing, perceives the inward man 
with infallible certainty. 

The constraining power, which is innate to the verbal root, 
and of necessity determined the poet, seeking for the surest ex- 
pression of feeling, to employ precisely this very root-word, 
which alone corresponds to his purpose, is now recognised b 
him with the most convincing certainty in the sounding vowel, 
pave wn. represents it to himself in its fullest copiousness as 
areal breath-animated tone. In this tone is expressed most un- 
mistakeably the purport of the feeling of the vowel, a feeling 
which, from the most inward necessity, could be expressed pre- 
cisely in the said vowel, and no other, just as the vowel, as far as 
the outward object was concerned, condensed out of itself, to 
without, exactly this consonant and no other. To resolve this 
vowel into its highest expression of feeling, and to cause it to 

read and be consumed, with the greatest copiousness, in the 
ae tone of the heart, was, for the poet, tantamount to 
making what hitherto appeared as arbitrary, and, therefore, 
disturbing, in his poetical expression, something involuntary, 
exhibiting the feelings as decidedly, as it grasped them determin- 
ingly. nce he obtained perfect repose only in the fullest 
excitement of his expression; by employing his power of ex- 
pression, according to his highest innate capability, he makes 
it solely the organ of the feelings, which again is communicated 
immediately to them; and out of its own verbal power does this 
organ spring for him, directly he measures and employs it ac- 
cording to its entire capability. 





* Tonend—Transtator. t Wort-Tonsprache.—TRaNsLator. 
(To be continued.) 





Mawnxnetm.—The umpires of the “Deutsche Tonhalle,” have 
decided that out of the thirty-nine choruses for four voices, 
which ‘they have received on the given text, “Gott, Vaterland, 
Liebe,” not one is deserving of the prize offered. 





RACHEL, 
Tax following is an authentic copy of the receipts on account 
of the Rachel performances during the months of September 
and October at New York and Boston :— 


1855, Sept. 3, New York: LesHoraces .. . 
— 4 Phidye i. 664 sia B 
Adrienne Lecouvreur. 4117 
Marie Stuart . - 3839 
Adrienne Lecouvreur. 3448 
Les Horaces . 3675 
Angelo . - - 3518 
Andromaque . 
Bajazet . .°. 
Angelo. . 
Phédre . 
Adrienne Lecouvreur . 3395 
Andromaque . . . 2326 
Polyeucte - » 2625 
Angelo. . . - 3302 
Les Horaces + + 4057 
Marie Stuart . . . 2857 
Polyeucte . 2908 
Jeanne d’Are . . 4215 
Adrienne Lecouvreur . 3472 
Phédre . . 8774 
Adrienne Lecouvreur. 3348 
Les Horaces » » 8097 
AF ‘' 5 abee 


16 dol., soit 26334 fr. 
731 1817 
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PIU ites 
CERetea! Bee ee ee eere s 


seis MANE hy alia 
Two Readings or Lectures 





Total for New York . . 84190 
Les Horaces 

Phédre . . 

Angelo . 

Andromaque 

Marie Stuart 

Adrienne Lecouvreur . 3214 
Reading (Lecture) 801 


1855, Oct. 22, Boston: 
ot 





Total général . 106454 


Thus it will be seen that, up to this date, the speculation of 
the unrivalled actress has distanced all precedent. 
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THEATRICALS IN AUsTRALIA.—There appears to be a goodly 


company of actors and actresses at Melbourne; and the list 
which we give below comprises several whose names will be 
familiar to most of our Brighton readers. At the Theatre 
Royal Melbourne, the performers engaged include the follow- 
ing:—Mr. Charles Poole, from the London, Provincial and 
Continental Theatres; Mrs. Alfred Phillips, the dramatic 
authoress, and late principal comic actress of the Olympic 
Theatre, London ; Miss Anna Maria Quinn, the youngest ving 
actress of the day; Mrs. Chester, from the Theatres Royal, 
Covent Garden and Drury Lane ; Mr. G. H. Rogers, the Aus- 
tralian comedian; Mr. Elsber Shaw, of the Theatres Royal 
Dublin ; Mr. J. H Vinson, from the American Theatres; Mr. 
Henry Neil Warner, from the Provincial Theatres. Ladies of 
the Ballets: Madame Strebinger (Maitresse de Ballet), Mdlle. 
Josephine, Malle, Louisa Berg, Miss Stirling, Miss Russel, 
Madame Berg, L’Enfant Berg, Miss Lindsay, Miss Murray ; 
Signor Jerome Carandini, Maitre de Ballet. Orchestra :—Con- 
ductor, Mr. P. Thom. Leader, Herr Strebinger. 

Giovucester CatHEepRAL.—We recently reported the progress 
being made in the restoration of the cloisters of this cathedral, 
by the introduction of stained-glass memorial windows. Further 
restorations are proposed for the body of the sacred edifice, and 
operations have been commenced in a portion of the nave and 
the north aisle, in order to see what effect the restoration of the 
whole would have upon the interior, The white and yellow 
wash upon the stonework of one of the piers has been removed, 
and the stone carefully painted. On removing the washes from 
the stonework, it was found that the — of the pier 
was calcined by the burning of the old wooden roof which 
existed prior to the present vaulting. The vaulting shafts were 
discovered to be of marble, which are now cleaned and polished, 
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and form a beautiful feature in the design. Remains of colour 
sufficient to make a correct restoration were discovered on the 
capitals and bises of the vaulting-shafts, and the mouldings 
connected with them, partieulars of which are preserved. On 
removing the bases of the pier (which is modern), and exca- 
vating below the present level of the nave, the original floor 
was discovered about ten inches deeper than the present paving. 
It appears to have been composed of encaustic tiles, and the pier 
itself stood on a large square base below ‘that which now 
appears, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. W. F. Ipswicu, ano’ A Sruvent.—Our Correspondents must 
apply to Herr Ferdinand Hiller, Oologne. 


DIED. 
On the 19th November, Mr. John F. Schusler, Professor of the Piano- 
forte. 
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MADAME JENNY GOLDSCHMIDT LIND. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Srr,— After a dreary interval of seven years (there is some 
mysterious property in that number—7!) the metropolis of 
Great Britain is once more to.be soothed and entranced by 
the dulcet tones of “ the Swedish Nightingale.” Jenny Lind 
—or rather (I beg pardon) Madame Jenny Lind Gold- 
schmidt, or Jenny Goldschmidt Lind—arrived in London, 
with her husband, a few days since, and took’ shelter under 
the hospitable roof of an old and tried friend, her first guide 
and companion in Yankee Land, when Mr. Barnum wished to 
get the better of her, and couldn’t—need I name Mr. 
Benedict? 

Madame Goldschmidt (to be short) has been singing a 
good deal lately in Holland and Germany, out of charity to 
herself and others; for it must be stated, in accordance with 
truth, that this highly endowed and most munificent canta- 
trice seldom forgets, while remembering herself, that there 
are some poorer and less gifted than herself whom equally to 
remember is an act of grace; and she must often reflect that 
she owes her renown not more to the “divine art” of music 
than to the diviner virtues of benevolence and religion. This 
was also Madame Goldschmidt’s view of the duties of a cele- 
brated artist when she was plain Jenny Lind, the idol of 
Germany, England, and “The States.” ‘She never tried 
Italy, which used to be the genuine land of song; nor 
France, where, especially in Paris, they imagine they know 
more about singing, and about everything else, than any 
other people of the old and new worlds, including Asia, 
Africa, and Australia—and doubtless not without reason, for 
our allies (Heaven prosper them!) are not more a nation of 
“braves” than a nation of “gens desprit.”. Jenny Lind, we 
repeat, never tried Italy and France—the country of Rossini, 
and the country of that “eminent critic,” M. Jules Lecomte 
Decamp. Happily she grew into riches and: repute without, 
and now, as Madame Goldschmidt, can snap her fingers 
at them. She has always John Bull (and the Bishops) 
to come back to, when she gets tired of sour krout, 
and of either Rhine bank, Jolin Bull—“ask a little” 
(demandez un peu) of Giulia Grisi and Antonio Tamburini 
—never forgets early loves and affections, still Jess early pas- 
sions and fevers, It is now seven years since. the Lind 





passion or fever was assuaged, or rather allayed, in England, 
Treland, and Scotland ; and, per Herele! ist nob the time 
for a relapse ? Moreover, the’ voice of the “ Nightingale” thas 
yet to be heard in Wales and in the Out-isles, whére: many 
charities require incessant feeding. .After England,.In 
Scotland, Wales, and the Out-isles have been: visited, is therp 
not Jonathan, with outstretched anms and open.mouth,: on 
the brink of the ocean, looking out eagerly for a speck. 
shall gradually expand into the “Asia”. or “Adikntic,an 
ready to catch and swallow whatever John Bull (whom he 
is always abusing and reviling) may. please to hin, ino 
matter how many times over and over again? Y¢s, :truly 
there will be Jonathan, at his ancient post—mot of .gobe 
mouche, for he swalloweth neither flies nor gnats;:.nor.ef 
“impertinent curious,” for, unlike the silly hero, :of Dor 
Quixote’s episode, he is sure of his ‘better hhalf.;”) but aa the 
honest and genial sympathiser (let- who ‘will. gainday ib).in. ll 
his insular cousin’s tastes, and strengths, and evenw 
There, I say, stands Jonathan, waiting to jump..at; her, 
the instant he gets a sight of her tiny eT cage 
streaming, as of yore, from the top of the. paddlerbox, round 
about the head of the naturally-conceited captain, of -whom 
“ the Nightingale” has not been afraid all along of the voyage 
across the “vasty deep,” nor through the impenetrable fogs 
off Newfoundland. And for this our testy, quarrelsome,.and 
transatlantic cousin has our thanks, since it is: only. one 
among a hundred proofs presumptive that, though at, times 
he can't command his temper, he never will be, brought,,to 
kiss the Ozar’s feet, nor fire his revolver at the: Englisher;” 
whom he loves better, when out of the petulant. mood, ‘than 
anything else on the face of the globe—himself (Jonathan) 
excepted. f inott-- asg @ 
And after all, we may take it as a compliment, that 
Madame Gold. hang it! Jenny Lind, I can't abide 
the new and unnightingalish name—that.. Jenny .Lind, 
though careless of Italy and “afeard” of Franee, is maither 
careless nor “afeard” of England. There-must'he: more at 
the bottom of it than meré hunger of fame} for, as ithe 
Parisians boast, we in Albion pay reputations, hot make 
them. But is there not also more at the bottom of ‘it, than 
mere thirst for guineas? I confess myself patriotic enough 
to think there is We sent no mission, no Canrobert, 
to Sweden, as the French did; and/ yet;, notwith- 
standing Jenny is a Swede, born and bred, she.chooses 
London, not Paris, for her next professional trip, imme- 
diately following upon that remarkable proof of wisdom: at 
the Tuileries. This alone is convincing, to say nothing..of 
the endless arguments I could bring to the point,,were, 1 
disposed to be prolix-—which, your readexs will do. me;the 


justice to admit, I never am; except on: certain, subjects, 


such as the Wagnerian heresy and the Music of the; Future. 
There is, then, more at the bottom of it—that, is, at the 
bottom of Jenny Lind’s visit to London after a seven year's 
absence—more than hunger for fame, or thirst.for guineas. 
I have no hesitation in saying.so. But what?) cc.) tox 
We are all aware that the “Nightingale, Fund.”,.was.the 
first pretext advanced by penny-erliners for the comingvof 
the songstress; but perhaps they meant the “Swedieh 
Nightingale Fund,” and simply employed abbreviation, If 
Florence Nightingale, that peerless English lady, has. watched 
and tended the sick and wounded in hospitals, Jenny. Lind, 
that most insinuating of Scandinavian. syrens,, has ..edded 
wings and wards to them, out of, her own,earnings, ; She 
also may therefore set. up a claim. toa. fund,’ and,.with 
reason, more especially when: she, proposes to. charm , those 
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who administer to it: by her singing. She will “sing sacred,” 
00, for’ the greater «delight of our Exeter Hall people— 
although scarcely tothe satisfaction of the Sacred and London 
Sacred “Harmonic Societies, whose “look out” during her 
professional. sojourn here will be anything but cheering. 
(BB might avert:the catastrophe of one of them; but what 
is to' become of poor Mr. Surman? He has no Fi to im- 
“fhe Nightingale Fund” was the first pretext, put forth 


pr oe nue but no sooner ‘had this taken root’ in the 
indy of the faithfal (who began to cast assuring and signi- 


That was, 
of her intended visit. She had:.other: 


‘after (fore) thoughts ; she intended to sing first for 
the “Swedish” Nightingale—neat forthe “Swedish Nightin- 
gale”—then for the , and then peradventure for the 
oe, At least so much must be surmised, 
no i t to the last effect. having appeared among 
‘the advertisements that have appeared, which relate uniquely 
to two-oratorios at Exeter-hall on the 10th and 17th prox.— 
one an each side of the unfortunate Sacred Harmonic Society. 
Thus Mad. Lind may be ‘said, with two concerts, to have 
fixed. the Sacred Harmonic in a vice, And yet they have not 
got'the firmness to interpose Zi, although with a stroke of 
a pen—from No. 6, Exeter-hall—Zii might be interposed. 

But, as I have hinted, there is more at the bottom of it, 
more at the bottom of the visit. Neither the Swedish Night- 


ingale Fund nor the English Nightingale Fund can explain: 


it sufficiently. Herr Otto Goldschmidt, by the way, is a 
pianist, and, above all, a composer ; plays Mendelssohn’s music 
and ‘his own with equal brilliancy; and has not yet been 
“acknowledged” in England. Can Herr Otto Goldschmidt be 
atthe bottom of it 4 

-. Hanger for fame and thirst for gui I am willing to 
admit, could both be got without singing for the “Nightingale 
Fund,” and Mad. Goldschmidt has labored enough for 
charities'to entitle her to the appellation of the “ Benevolent 
Swede,” without doing homage in her own person to the 
‘charitable. Herself a benefactor, how can she be justly 
‘ealled upon to sing (gratis) for benefactors—at any rate until 
-she-has issued a few “notes” upon her own account? And 
yet persons, carpingly disposed, will be very inquisitive about 
that naughty little paragraph, that first paragraph, which 
‘went the whole round of the press, missing neither Land’s 
“End nor John o’ Groat’s, and at once laid the symptoms of a 
“Lindfever (or a I have better expressed it). 
‘They will be inquisitive,and who can blame them? Though 
not carpingly disposed, I am myself inquisitive about that 
“very inquisitive. Why that paragraph, Mr. 
be t—why that paragraph? You inserted it, like the 
“yest, and as an old co-labourer, I have a right to ask you. 

ee If Jenuy' Lind can’ sing as she was’ wont to 
‘ting: she stands in need of neither paragraph nor puff; and 
if the fates are 

‘ convenience), intend to-travel a hundred miles to hear her, 
“@hd to ‘purchase a reserved place with my own money, like 
‘ & true reputation-paying (not making) Briton. | Nor shall I 
‘Object ''to ‘hear ‘one: of the trios for pianoforte, violin, and 


propitious, I, for one (although at some in- 





violoncello, of Herr Otto Goldschmidt, who, by induction 
(vide Lord Bacon—Wovum Organum), must. be at, the bottom 
of it—I mean of the visit. 
Ay EnauisH Musicran. 
Birmingham, Clarendon Hotel, Nov. 29. 








White the magnificent mass of building now known 
as St. George’s Hall was yet far from completion, visitors— 
and they were plentiful—who wandered over its interior 
-were_ invariably astonished with the vastness of its great 
central space—now the most magnificent apartment in, 


| Europe—but beyond measure puzzled to conjecture a purpose 


for which its huge proportions could have been designed, 


| or a use to which it might profitably be put. The law 


courts, the corporation offices, the amphitheatre-shaped 
concert-room at the north end—all these were intelligible 
gpough even in the bare walls that marked their limits. 
The Great Hall, itself, was the puzzle. Could it bo meant as 
a gathermg-place for public meetings?’ A Stentbr might 
discourse indifferently on politics or pumpkins, for aught 
three-fifths of his audience would be the wiser in that vast 

...Was.it intended for a festival music-hall? More suit- 
able for this, to be sure ; but then where was the audience 
large enough to fill it —above all, where were the festivals 
which Liverpool had so long abandoned? > After all, it might 
be merely a parade ground for the town’s pride,--a gorgeous 
thing without object or purpose save the display of 
architectural skill, and the gratification of an excusable 
vanity in those who paid for it. But. the St. George’s 
Hall has, at length, been completed, and ‘a use,.a good, 
hearty, profitable use, been found for it. Meanwhile, 
this was not without its likelihood of one of those 
slips to which mundane matters are so proverbially obnoxious. 
It was always intended by the corporation that this great 
room should contain a organ; andit was always intended 
by the architect that it should not, if he could possibly 
prevent it. The late Mr. Elmes, blessed with such genius 
as, even at his short span of life, had placed him in the very 
first ranks of British architects, still seemed doomed to 
blunder, where musical purposes were concerned, quite as 
egregiously as the most common-place among his brethren. 
Though specially commissioned to design a hall adapted to 
grand musical performances, he went to the work dreaming 
only of superb architectural vistas ; and, in the end, produced 
a room of which the chief effect must infallibly be destroyed 
by the introduction of an organ and orchestra, while with- 
out these, in turn, the room must be utterly useless. So deter- 
mined was Mr. Elmes’s opposition to the placing of an organ 
in his building, that not until after his‘death were definite 
arran nts made wlth that object. It has, however, at 
length been done. Mr. Cockerell, to whom the finishing of 
the great work was confided, has, in doing his best to effect a 
compromise between the original purpose of the room and its 
absolute architectural beauty, furnished an organ-case which, 
though we cannot call it beautiful,* at least fulfils his evident 
purpose—to conceal as little as possible of his predecessor's 
design, Yet all Mr. Cockerell’s cleverness makes the folly 
and inconsistence of the original plan but more apparent. 
The organ and the hall act and re-act on’ each other with 
equal strength of mischief. Our eyes tell us that we are 


* This, bowever, is nothing new. No British architect, of the past half 
century at least, has been found able to ap ity organ-case worthy of 
mention beside even the second-rate works of the kind on the continent ; 
or inideed, comparable, in elegance and effect, with the earlier English organ- 
cases-—albeit their style is mongrel; «aia 
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standing in a room which, for grandeur of proportion and 
elaborate richness of decoration, has no superior in the world ; 
and our common-sense assures us that, without the organ 
which stands at its further extremity, this beautiful apart- 
ment would become a mere show—a toy, without object 
or use. Meanwhile, we feel that this organ—despite all its 
contrivance to the contrary—blocks up a magnificent 
architectural vista, and, on the other hand, that the efforts 
made to reduce this obstruction to a minimum act fatally 
on the organ in cramping and over-crowding its interior 
mechanism. 

But—to close this digression, which, nevertheless, may 
not be without its use—it is time to revert to the purpose 
of our paper. Very shortly after the appointment of Mr. 
Best to the organistship of St. George’s Hall, a system of 
regular performances was determined on, They were to 
take place twice in every week—on Monday evening and 
Saturday afternoon—and the price of admission was fixed 
at sixpence. They have been already several weeks in 
operation, with what success we shall immediately tell. The 
scheme is no novelty. It has been successfully carried on 
for many years at Birmingham, where—again to digress for 
an instant—the corporation were blessed with an architect 
who, without a tithe of Mr. Elmes’s genius, had the sense to 
stick to his text, and so produced a fine concert-hall and 
nothing else. Liverpool, however, has the advantage in 
possessing a room of vastly greater beauty and capacity, and 
of the latter quality the town’s-people have abundantly 
availed themselves. With no other attraction than the 
organ and its treatment at Mr. Best’s hands, the Monday 
evening performances have, in no one instance, been attended 
by fewer than two thousand persons ; while the afternoon’s 
entertainments, more particularly addressed to the conve- 
nience of the wealthier classes, have attracted audiences 
varying from eight to twelve hundred in numbers! Now, 
taking the produce of the two weekly performances at the 
lowest average, say £70, the first thing that strikes us to do 
is to make out a debtor and creditor account of the cost 
of the organ and its profits. Thus, on the one hand we 
have,— 

£ 


Interest, at 5 per cent., on the price of the organ 350 


(say £7,000) , 
850 


5 per cent, for depreciation, and to meet unexpected calls 

for repairs, etc. ose “on ose nee ove 
Mr. Best’s salary oe He Her 208 
Regular salary to the organ-builder for tuning, etc. 
Cost of fuel for the steam blowing apparatus ... 


Attendance of 10 


door-keepers, etc., at 5s, each per} 2 
formance ons oe tie see oes ee 


Per annum 


On the other side, place,— 
Produce of (say only) 40 weeks’ performances, at whe 
per week ous dep bes see om 
From which deduct charges, as above 


Balance, profit per annum 


Or nearly 20 per cent. on the outlay for the organ ! 

And at this rate, be it remembered, has the produce been 
sustained by organ performances only. With the vocal 
facilities, both choral and solo, possessed by Liverpool, ora- 
torios and miscellaneous concerts on a large scale might 
certainly be given every two months, which, at somewhat 
advanced rates of admission, would probably triple the esti- 
mated annual income, 





We have reckoned all this as though the organ were placed 
in St. George’s Hall, as the speculation of a little knot of 
capitalists seeking an investment, The Liverpool corpo< 
ration, however, is almost boundlessly rich. It has built 
both Hall and organ without any appeal to the town, and 
may apply the produce of both in any way it pleases. With 
this we have nothing to do. Our concern is with the encou- 
ragement thus afforded to similar undertakings in places not 
so fortunately situated as to pecuniary facilities, With such 
an example before them, there are few towns, of any impor- 
tance, in the kingdom, that should not make the attempt at 
music-halls and organs of their own, small and cheaply-built 
though they be by comparison with the gorgeous monument 
of the north-western metropolis. A moment's thought 
will develope the services of such things, both social and 
artistic. We need not waste our readers’ time with any 
repetition of the flowery eloquence that, time out of mind, 
has been uttered about the humanising effects of music. ‘We 
are content with the fact, that by means similar in kind to 
those brought into play at Liverpool, a cheering and delightful 
entertainment may be everywhere constantly afforded to 
thousands, who could scarcely do better, and, without it, 
might do infinitely worse, Look, again, at the advantages 
thus offered for the general formation of Choral Societies. 
Té is absolutely certain that the two greatest impediments 
to the establishment of a Choral Society in any considerable 
town, are, the want of a suitable room for its meetings, and 
the want of some efficient means of accompaniment. that 
would render a vocal association independent, at least for its 
rehearsals, of that most sparingly attainable commodity—a 
respectable orchestra. Both these obstacles would be removed 
by following out, at however humble a distance, the example 
set by Liverpool. The gain to music, in the largest sense, 
by the general maintenance of Choral Societies, would be 
incalculable ; and when to this is added something like a 
reliable assurance that capital would fructify in the specu- 
lation, what need we urge further on the subject? 





Sicyor Tampertik.—This very popular singer has signed an 
engagement for Rio Janeiro—for 13 months, at 1,000/. a month. 
He will only appear at the Royal Italian O next year, during 
the first month of the season, and will then immediately start 
for the empire of “ All the Brazils,” which see to be robbing 
the old world of its artists with the same cruelty and prodigality 
as the empire of “ All the Russias.” 

Mr. SterNDALE Bennert.—There is a report about that the 
post of Conductor at the Philharmonic Society has been offered 
to and accepted by Mr. Sterndale Bennett. We do not believe it. 

Mapame Rose Curénrt, the well-known French actress (of the 
Gymnase) has just been delivered of a “superbe petit gargon.” 
May he thrive! 

M. Tuaxsere, the pianist, satiated with triumphs and “ burn- 
ings of forests,” at Rio Janeiro, has taken leave of H.M, the 
Emperor of Brazil and the Court, and departed for Buenos Ayres. 

HE SMALLEST RECEIPT ON RECORD.—At the Strasbourg Theatre, 
a few days before the Director tendered his resignation, the 
opera of the Philtre and a vaudeville were performed to @ 
receipt of two francs and thirty centimes—about how much 
English money we should be ashamed to say. Our authority is 
the Htoile Belge. ; F 

Report speaks highly of the Pantomime which will be a. 
duced this Christmas, at Covent Garden, by the “ Wizard of the 
North ;” and if we may judge by the expense already lavished on 
it, to say nothing of the talent of the author, G. A. Sala, Esq., 
aided by the Brothers Brough, and several other well-known 
comic writers, Report will, on this occasion, at least, have spoken 
the truth. Mr. Loder’s pen has been put into requisition to 
write the music, 
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M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 


“Tag Mendelssohn Festival” came off on Wednesday. Every 
nook and corner of the theatre was occupied. What will the 
Past school say to this? Year after year it has been shown 
that on no nights are M. Jullien’s programmes more attractive 

an on those devoted to the music of the “‘ great masters.” The 
name of Mendelssohn alone exerts a spell upon the London public, 
high and low, and never was an audience more attentive assem- 

than that crowded one of Wednesday night, 

e programme comprised the overture to Ruy Blas, the 
rondo in E flat, for pianoforte; the A major symphony (the 
“Ttalian”); the violin concerto; and the whole of the instru- 
mental music to A Midsummer Night’s Dream—a rich banquet 
of imaginative music. The overture to Ruy Blas—performed 
for the first time at M. Jullien’s Concerts—went with wonderful 
spirit and entrain, and was admirably suited to exhibit the 
power of the band, the best M. Jullien has ever conducted. The 
rondo, too, was almost a novelty, having been previously intro- 
duced once only at these Concerts. M. Alexandre Billet was 
the executant (as on the former occasion), and fully sustained 
his reputation as a pianist of the first rank. His playing was 
distinguished by vigour, delicacy, neatness, and the character 
which the rondo imperatively demands. He was rewarded with 
the loudest Applause, The grand feature of the evening was the 
A major symphony, which was, perhaps, the most striking per- 
formance ever heard of that extraordinary work. Not a point 
was lost or confused. The softest pianissimos, and finest nuances 
of light and shade, were accomplished in strict accordance with 
the ‘intentions of the composer. In the fugato of the 
second part of the first movement the crescendo was 
with capital effect; and the quaint and charac- 
teristic saltarella (the finale) was exquisitely played. The 
Andante con moto—one of the most impressive and original move- 
ments of the composer —was encored with enthusiasm and 
tepeated. The finale, usually taken too slow, but now, if any 
thing, 4 shade too fast, made a splendid termination to a splendid 
performance. The audience were delighted from first to last: 
and deeper attention was never paid to a symphony, even in 
Hanover Square, the soi-disant temple of art. The violin 
concerto was nobly played by M. Sainton, whose superb mecha- 
nism and energetic style were displayed to evident advantage. 
A finer treat the amateurs of the fiddle do not often enjoy. Of 
the Midsummer Nighi’s Dream music we can only say, that the 

rformance was irreproachable, and that the audience appeared 

oy it more keenly than ever. We need hardly add, that 
a edding March” was encored and repeated. In fine, the 
* Mendelssohn Festival” was more than ever a real musical 
feast, a most unexceptionable and exciting performance. 

In the second part, “ Zhe Fall of Sebastopol” was, of course, 
the feature; Herr Reichart played a solo on the flute; a 

uatuor for four violoncellos—“ Hymne a L’Harmonie”—was 
finely executed by M. Montigny, and Messrs. Lamoury, Kleyne, 
and Vieuxtemps, members of his class; e Gassier sang 

enzano’s Valse, and was rapturously encored ; Albert Smith's 
Mont Blanc Polka charmed everybody ; and the concert ended 
with “The Atlantic Galop,” by M. Jullien. 

The “Mozart Festival” is announced for next Wednesday, 





SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


Tax season commenced on Friday night (the 23rd inst.) with 
Spohre oratorio, The Last Judgment, and Beethoven’s Mass, 

o.1,in.C, The combinations of two works of such opposite 
character for the same performance, was warranted by the 
success of Mozart’s Reguiem and Mendelssohn’s Lobgesang, 
which went into a happy partnership two years ago, and have 
attracted good audiences invariably. Spohr’s oratorio, though 
generally known, is not half so familiar as it deserves to be 


to the constant patrons of the Sacred Harmonic Society. And 
w that the word “ Mass” is no longer associated with the red 
of Babylon, or the downfall of Protestantism, there will 

be some ting some few more of the many composi- 
tions in this style by Mozart, Haydn, and Cherubini, The ex- 





ecution of The Last Judgment was, on the whole, as fine as we 
remember to have heard any where of the same work; but 
much less attention seems to have been devoted to the Mass, 
which went, for the most part, as ill as the Oratorio went 
well; and yet, strange to say, the Mass is much easier than 
the Oratorio. The solo singers in both were Madame Ruders- 
dorff, Miss Dolby, Mr. Lockyer, and Mr. Thomas, who, except 
in rare instances, were not merely efficient, but admirable 5 
Costa was greeted with enthusiasm on his appearance if the 
orchestra. 


A LEADER FOR “THE SUNDAY TIMES.” 


Our contemporary, The Sunday Times, whose dramatic and 
musical articles are so justly admired, and who favours his 
readers, week after week, with an eloquent and “ spirituel” little 
“leader” on some prominent topic in the theatrical world, might 
find something to amuse his numerous readers with in com- 
menting upon the following avis, which has been afiché in the 
foyer (three capital French words) by the Thé4tre du Gymnase: 


“The administration, taking into consideration the excessive dearness 
of provisions, and wishing to lighten, as much as lies in its power, 
burdens the weight of which will especially be felt in the winter ‘season; 
has decided that, during the months of November, December, January, 
and February, all persons engaged in the Theatre will be allotted an 
indemnity proportioned to their salaries. This indemnity will consist of 
20 per cent. to salaries not exceeding 50 francs (£2) per week; 15 per 
cent. to do. do. 100 (£4); 12 per cent. to 250 (£10) ; 8 per cent. to 350 
(14); aud 5 per cent to all the others,—Signed, LzMoiyz Moytiexy, 

irector.” 

Bravo! M. Montigny—husband of Rose Chéri! Bravo! If 
this be not a réclame (there is a nice distinction between a ré- 
clame and a puff), it isa sign you are doing good “ business,” 
The Sunday Times should inquire into the matter. 














THE OVERTURE. 


Our enlightened contemporary at New York, The Musical 
World, a Literary and Fine Art Paper (avery fine art paper), has 
the following reflections about the overture :— 

“Richard Wagner discards, as is well-known, the traditional form of 
overture. Te says that the overture should properly be performed Jast; 
for only then can the hearer discover its relation tothe opera. This is 
true enough, but even then it can only avail for the first performance. 
After one hearing, this objection falls away. Moreover, it is not so much 
an aim that the audience should discover the relation of the overture to 
the opera, as that the right class of feelings should prelirhinarily be ex- 
cited. However, the overture in its traditional form is now out of date. The 
reason Of this is, that the division of opera into large, and perfectly in- 
dependent and disconnected departments, is, altogether, out of date. Our 
musical feeling is offended by a long overture, of large proportions and 
complete in itself. Meyerbeer already understands this, and prefaces his 
opera only by a brief introduction.” 

To which we have to object that Meyerbeer has written over- 
tures, dacacs owing to the enormous length of his operas, have 
been unavoidably suppressed (vide that to the Prophéte, which is 

ublished) ; and that the chief reason why our operatic composers 
Rispense with overtures is because they have not the skill to 
write good ones, 








Hanover.—The rehearsals of Herr Richard Wagner’s Lohen- 
grin are being actively carried on by Herr Fischer. A lyrical 
drama by a Herr J. von Rodenberg, music by Herr Marschner, 
has been produced and favourably received. The weather is cold 


and foggy, and, as a natural consequence, catarrhs and influ- .« 


enza occasion frequent and unexpected changes im the operas 
announced for performance, 

Bres.avu.—A grand concert was given a short time since, for 
the benefit of the Stiftung des National-Danks. Madlles. Johanna 
Wagner, Alisch and Geisler, Herren Taubert and Laub were 
especially invited from Berlin, The concert was under ‘the 
direction of Herr Mosewius. A second concert, for the same 
purpose, was given, the next morning, in the rooms of the 
“Konig von Ungarn.” ' 
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REVIEWS. 


“Ta Constance.” Par T. W. Naumann. 

“ CHanson D'AMOUR.” . Pour Piano. Par T, W. Naumann, 
“Rep, WHITE AND Bug.” By T. W. Naumann. 

No. 4, “La Marcus Sacrée.” By Brinley Richards. 

No. 5. “La Pritez pg CATHERINE.” By Brinley Richards, 


The first two pieces that bear the name of Mr. T. W. Nau- 
mann—Ja Constance and Chanson d’ Amour—are of astyle rather 
more ambitious than the airs with variations, and other baga- 
telles, we have hitherto noticed from his pen. The “Chanson,” 
especially—a morgeau in E flat, which bears the romantic title 
of Haydée,” and assumes the form of a NVotturno—is elegant 
and attractive throughout; and the episode in the subdominant 
key (page 3) will remind the hearer, pleasantly, of some of the 
smaller efforts of Adolph Henselt. La Constance, a shorter Not- 
turno in A flat, though equally graceful and equally well written, 
has less pretension than the other. Here again the attention of the 
player will be arrested by an extremely pretty episode in D flat 
(page 2), the theme of which, for the left hand, comes out very 
effectively as a middle part,the accompaniment for the right 
hand being natural and effortless, The fantasia on the popular 
song, “Red, White and Blue” (No. 3)—a song which deserves to 
be ealled “ National,” since it has true English character about 
it—consists of an introduction, the air (better harmonized than 
the original), a brilliant variation, and an effective coda—beyond 
which there is nothing to say, since there is no fault to find, and 
nothing new to note. 

The great value of these brief compositions of Mr. Naumann 
lies in the fact that they are utterly destitute of quackery and 
false glitter, and, while they offer no evidence either of genius 
or uncommon talent, always betray the knowledge of a musician, 
and the evidence of good taste. 

No. 4.—La Marche Sacrée, by Mr. Brinley Richards—is a 
somewhat ‘disconnected jumble of fragments from the second 
finale in Meyerbeer’s Htoile du Nord, the bass part to the march 
tune being needlessly impoverished. We can have no sympathy 
for the kind of treatment.‘to which great works are so often 
exposed by our modern pianoforte writers, and which, more- 
over, can have no possible utility, since it only confuses our 

remembrance of the originals. 

No. 5—-La Pritre de Catherine—is less objectionable than 
No. 4, inasmuch as it ‘adheres to experimentalizing upon 
one connected piece from the opera, namely, the Prayer 
and Cavatina of the heroine, which terminates the finale to the 
first act. Fromm pages 3, 4, and 5, Mr. Richards seems to have 
had the idea of cementing a sort of union between Catherine’s 
air and Mendelssohn’s arpeggios, in Prelude No. 1, from 
the Six Preludes and Fugues. This is cleverly done, and 
the effect is decidedly pretty. The variation which follows, 
with the reiterated notes in semiquavers, pleases us less, 
since it recals too strongly the style of the “Ghost Melody” in 
the Corsican Brothers. With the provision, however, that we 
object altogether to this species of music-making, we are ready 
to admit that the present example is much less objectionable, and 
indeed more agreeable than the other. Happily Mr. Richards 
has done so much better things, that these objections need not 
wound his amour-propre. ut why not—if he must take 
operatic melody for his material—compose honest airs with 
variations, unflinchingly, as Henri Herz did of old, or fantasias 
on single themes, as Stephen Heller does at present, instead of 
these musical Irish stews? 


No. 1, 
No. 2, 
No, 3. 


**BaLMORAL CastiR” Quadrille, by Joseph Lowe; arranged for the 
pianoforte by Alfred ‘Stella, 

Those who love the old Scottish airs will be enchanted with 
these quadrilles (dedicated by permission to Her Majesty the 
Queen), which are crammed full of them, and moreover conclude 
with a “strathspey” and a “reel,” capitally imitated from the 
real Highland “ business,” by Mr. Joseph Lowe. The arrange- 
ment of “Stella” for the pianoforte is easy, playable, and 
effective. By the way, we find, by.the prefix “ "al fred” on the 
— of the work, that.“ Stella” is an. author, not an 
authoress, 





“ OrPHEUS,” a collection of Glees, or Vocal ‘Quartets, by the most 

admired German composers, with English poetry. : 

This admirably useful collection of German glees (With i 
words) ro ae oy and se? as it meray Ry } nai 
number (Book 28) contains ‘four ‘pieces, by Spohr,’ Zéliner, 
Kiicken, and J. Diirrner.’ "That of Sooke! tana bore at 
Courage,” is a simple and*charming piece of vocal harmony.. 
Herr Béiner’s “Toast” is gay and fippant, like other specimens. 
from his pen. Kiicken’s “Serenade” is one of his most ing. 
and best written ; and there is a good deal of character in Herr, 
J. Diirrner’s “Hard Times.” Altogether Book 28 is attrnotive,; 

and will cause purchasers to be on the look-out for Book 29.. » 
Srx MeLopizs FoR THE Harp. Composed and dedicated to: Mr.J.: 
Balsir Chatterton. By John Cheshire: 0 tingatd 
Of the “six” melodies, only Nos. 1 and 2 have: come tovhand: : 
No. 1 (in C) is very. pretty—almost a song without words! 
which ,would do nearly as well for the pianoforte aw’ for the’ 
harp. No. 2 (in G) is more “harpy,” the eo hend being eared ; 
@ proportionate quantity of arpeggios. It is, however, we think,’ 
less happy than its precursor, though harp-players will probably 
give it the preference. ' Bit 4m 





Tue Amateur Musica Society commences its season: on 
Monday, on which occasion Mr. W. S,. Waley, an amateur, will 
play a pianoforte concerto of his own, composed expressly for the» 
Society. 

SaLaman’s AmateuR CHorat Sociery.—Mr. Salathan com-° 
menced the fifth season of his Amateur Choral ‘Meetings at his’ 
residence, 36, Baker-street, on Wednesday evening. Theté was" 
not a large muster, owing to several of the members’ being’ out 
of town. There were, however, more than’ forty “ voices” at 
command, and the rooms were’ filled with friends’ of the pupils. 
The programme was devoted to Mr. John Barnett’s opera, The 
Mountain Sylph, a slight task when we take into account the 
previous efforts of the amateur ladies and gentlemen, who, have 
already executed many of the greatest works of, the .great. 
masters. The opera, nevertheless, did very well for a beginning, : 
particularly as a few of the more practised vocalists were amo 
the absentees. The whole of the music of the Mountain Sy 
was given, excepting the “ Incantation” in the finale to the first 
act, which the director rejected, not on account of its difficulty, 
but because it seems to lose interest when removed from contact 
with the scenic accessories. ‘The performance was highly. credi- 
table throughout, and, except in one instance—and that of no. 
moment—there was not a hitch. The introduction was capital, . 
and nothing could be better than the singing of the ladies. . The... 
principal soprano was divided among four of the fair pupi 
the part of Donald given to two tenors, the bass alone bei 
signed to one executant. . Salaman is entitled to the highest 
eredit. His amateurs, indeed, deserve to be.called, artists; if love 
of music, perseverance in its study, and true zeal may count for’ 
anything. That their proficiency and ardour are due,'in;a« 
great measure, to Mr. Salaman’s teaching, cannot: be ied 
At the second meeting, Hummel’s Mass in 'C. No.'’7;' “and 
Beethoven's Mount of Olives will be formed. me Dah 

Brass Banps.—TrstimontaL.—On Saturday week a 


as- 


ortion 
of the amateurs on brass musical»instruments ‘in Leed# ‘and’ 
vicinity, comprising five bands under the tuition of Mr. William 
Hesling, united to form one monster band, and. led the town 


of s. Inthe evening they repaired to the Fox Inn, Wood-. ° 
house Carr, where an excellent supper was provided by Mr, M, - 
Gavins. After the repast Mr. Joseph Wright, of the Busling,.. 
thorn band, was called to the chair. e usual loyal toasts were, 
then Sigs and responded to with great enthusiasm, after whieh. 
Mr. Wm, Stanhope, leader of the Churwell band, presented, on 

behalf of the named in. the inscription, a handsome ailver 

tankard to Mr. Hesling, as a token of the esteem in whichhe is 
held by them-as their tutor. : The tankard was prepared by Mr, - 
Hirst, silversmith, Briggate, and bore the following ers re 
—“ Presented to Mr. Wm. Hesling, as \a mark of esteem for his 
valuable services as tutor to the undermentioned bands :—Chur- 
Sa wv Tadcaster, Castleford, Barnt Gates, Sheepscar, 

98,40) j ha 
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COURT. OF QUEEN’S BENCH. 
_ \ Oroft v.: Lumley. 

Lory: CaMpsEi1 delivered judgment. ‘The action was brought to 
recover, ion of the Italian opera-house, on the ground of a forfeiture 
incurred by defi , by. reason .of breaches of covenant in his lease. 
Bhe first question Court. had to consider was whether there bad been any 
forfeiture ; secondly, whether forfeiture had been waived by plaintiff by 

bsequent: tance of rent. Plaintiff proceeded first for breach of 
covenant, whereby defendant covenanted to use his best efforts to keep 
open’ ‘the! theatre, and alleged that the theatre had been shut. The 
Court were of opinion that plaintiff had not substantiated the first 
breach;for there was nothing to show that defendant had not used his 
best endeavours to keep the theatre. Plaintiff also relied on the 
covenant that defendant should not, without license of the lessor, grant 
away Woxes, &c., fora longer'period-than twelve months. To prove a 
breach of that covenant, plaintiff relied on a deed whereby right to cer- 
tain. boxes and stalls was assigned to one Hughes; but it was contended 
that,ne the lease did not take effect in presenti, it was a lease for more 
than a year, The Court, however, thought. there had been no forfeiture 
on that d. . A more serious. mode adduced to establish a breach of 
covenant was, that. defendant was bound not to mo or encumber 
hie inate and the Court. were of opinion that that covenant had been 

en; for Lumley had done acts amounting toa charge or encumbrance, 
His Lordship here referred to warrants of attorney and judgments men- 
tioned in the case, and said Lumley’s interest in the case was cha 
under the Ist and 2nd Victoria, chap. 110, and that Hughes would have 
had « remedy against the property. It was clear that such was the act 
and intention of Lumley, and he must be taken to have intended the 
necessary consequences of his own act. There could be do doubt, there- 
fore, that, the Jease ‘had been forfeited. The only question then was 
wie there hat been any waiver by acceptance of rent. Mr. Martelli, 
who represented plaintiff, said he should take it as “compensation for 
ion,” and when he took up the money he ex ly reserved his 
right of forfeiture. It was, however, a maxim of law that when moneywas 
paid it was to be appropriated according tothe express wish of payer, or it 
mist ‘be refused. ere was no reason why this maxim should not apply 
to this case of Mr. Martelli. On the other hand, Mr. Barnes, who re- 
presented Lutiey, said he must take the money “as rent,” or not at all, 
Under these circumstances, whatever words might have been used by 
My; Martélli when he’ took up the money, he, in fact, received it as rent, 
thereby waiving forfeiture. For these reasons, the Court thought there 
had’ been a waiver of forfeiture, and gave judgment for defendant, 





VICE-CHANCELLOR’S COURT. 
(Before Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood.) 
CHAPPELL v. DAVIDSON, 

Mr. Rorrand Mr. Chapman Barber moved on behalf of plaintiffs, who 
carried oti business as music-sellers and publishers, under the title of 
“ Fallion and Co,” in Regent-street, to restrain defendant, proprietor 
of Davidson's Musical Treasury, from publishing a song, “ Minnie, dear 
Minnie,” in ‘colourable imitation of “Minnie,” a song published by 


plaintiffs. 
Ht appeared that a song called “Lily Dale,” music by Thompson, had 
been published ‘in America, and acquired popularity in that country. 
Mr. Linley; composer and poet, had taken the air of this song, written and 
adapted new words, and made a fresh accompaniment, introducing some 
vawiation. from original in the 15th and 16th bars. This song, “ Minnie,” 
he been «sung. by Mdme. Thillon at M. Jultien’s coticerts last winter, 
an became popular, | Plaintiffs, who had previously purchased copyright 
Paap ublished, ‘ Minnie,” with portrait of Mdme; Thillon on 
title-page, and description, “sung by Mdme, Thillon and Miss. Dolby, 
at M. 1's concerts ;” and also, “‘ written by G. Linley.” Defendant, 
ma ¢ publisher at. Peter’s-hill, _Doctor’s Commons, had, in June last, 
published in the ‘Musical Treasury “ Minnie, dear Minnie,” with litho- 
gra portrait of Mdme, Thillon, her name underneath, The.words of 
“ Minnie, dear Minnie,” were not the same as those of “ Minnie,” though 
all wa, bore resemblanee. The music of “ Minnie, dear 
Hnie,’* that of “Lilly Dale,” with new accompaniment and 
arfangement ‘by Hatroway, in which the original treatment of the, 
15th aid 16th bars by ome was, according to evidence, clearly imitated, 
Plaintiffs, who: had obtained’ ati interim injunction d the long vaca- 
tion, ndw' moved to:continue injunction.” ' This‘ was not the only instance 
of intitation of: “Minnie,” as “plaintiffs had; in thie case of Chappel v. 
Sheard; heard; in August Inst; and reported'in' The Times, obtained an 
injunction against. proprietor of the Musical Bouquet constraining pub- 
‘licationvof ‘* Minnie Dale,” ; In support.of motion it was contended that: 
the present ease, was:no less palpable piracy than that by Sheard in the: 
Musical Bouquet, in which it had been held that the nawe‘amd. descrip. 


tion which had acquired popularity and enhanced value of song had been 
pirated by that defendant, in order to appropriate the property acquired 
by others. There was here the additional ingredient that the 15th and 
16th’ bars, described by the musical “experts” as treated in “a novel 
and peculiar mode,” were clearly copied in defendant’s song, 

Mr. Daniel and Mr. Selwyn, for defendant, contended that plaintiff’s 
song, “ Minnie,” had no single feature of originality, was unduly repre- 
sented to have been composed by Linley, who thus arrogated,to:himgelf 
all credit of the air, in which was to be found the real merit of the song, 
and that, by registering the song as an original. composition at Sta- 
tioners’ Hall, plaintiffs precluded themselves by misrepresentation 
from protection, The most that could be said as to conduct of defendant 
was that he and plaintiffs were in pari delicto as to claiming, any 
originality in their publications, and, under such circumstances, the 
Court ought to refuse an injunction. There was no imitation either in 
words or music, Mr. Harrowby having made an affidavit to that effeet, 
The real crime of defendant was that he was a seller of cheap music— 
a great offence in the eyes of plaintiffs, but not such as to induce the 
Court to interfere. aot Bs 

The Vicr-CHANCELLOR, without calling for reply, ‘said that ‘the case 
stood entirely upon the question whether a person was entitled to-sell-as 
his own that which was the property of another, and not upon question 
of copyright strictly. Plaintiffs had taken the air of * Lilly» Dale, 
obtained new words, and given it the name of “ Minnie,” not from first 
words of song, as was often the case. Certain changes were‘made.in the 
arrangements and adaptation of the original air, and it was. arranged with 
M. Jullien that Mdme. Thillon, by singing it at his concerts, should give 
it notoriety and popularity, which accordingly happened. It was against 
common sense to suppose that defendant did not intend to represent his 
song as that which was sung by Madme. Thillon,. He still adhered to what 
he Thad observed in Chappell v. Sheard, that the portrait was not an 
ingredient worthy of much consideration. What possible motive, how- 
ever, could defendant have had in affixing the name of “ Mdme. Thillon?”— 
why that particular portrait and name, unless he meant the public to be- 
lieve that it was the identical song sung by her? It was, moreover, per- 
fectly useless for him, having done his best to lead the public to this belief, to 
caution his shopboys to tell people that the portrait was a mere fancy por- 
trait, derived from an American song-book. All theelements, 
that existed in the case of “ Sheard” were to be found here, and.the mere 
omission of the words “sung by” before Madme. Thillon’s name, if any- 
thing, showed additional consciousness of infringement on the part of de- 
fendant. His Honour, after adverting to some points raised in argument, 
granted an injunction, restraining defendant from publishing or selling 
the song “ Minnie, dear Minnie,” or any other Pac containing a 
colourable imitation of the plaintiff’s song, “ Minnie,” or the words, 
name, title, or title-page thereof, and declined to direct an action, 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


ORGAN, 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Srr,—I beg to forward you two extracts from the works of the 
late Dr. Crotch, which appear to me valuable additions to your 
excellent remarks in favour of equal temperament. 


our obedient se: 
Nov. 20th, 1855. WE r: ae 


“Which should we use, the equal or unequal temperament?.... ... 

“The reply to this question may be obtained by considering the nse 
that is likely to be made of the instrument; if the keys which have 
more'than two or three sharps or flats were now, as formerly, but seldom 
employed, the unequal temperament would be preferable. But as almost 
all keys are in general use, the equal temperament alone can answer the 
purpose. To these sentiments I met with a long and almost universal 
opposition from organ-builders, some of whom asserted that the equal 
temperament afforded dissonances which were less tolerable to the ear 
than any of the unequal temperament, which I know to be~greater. 
This unintelligible objection has. given way to.the only true criterion, 
experiment. I have now heard the equal temperament.on an. organ, and 
decidedly prefer it to the former method of tuning. I have also -had the 
satisfaction of finding that my opinion ‘is su by the known, practice 
of Sebastian Bach,- who tuned his. own instruments. according to this 
system.” — Lectures on Music, 1831. , 

“The author cannot but regret that the preference of English organists 
for tle old method of tuning is hitherto so strong and determined as to 
have resisted and répelled the attempts made to introduce the equal tem- 
perament into our ‘cathedrals and churches, He has ‘for many years 





uniformly recommended that this system should have a fair trial, upon 
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he principle that as all tempered fifths and thirds offend the ear, those 
systems which contain such as are most tempered and most discordant 
cannot be preferable, especially in an age when the keys which have four 
sharps and three flats can no longer be excluded from general use. It has 
at length been fairly tried, and, having carefully examined it, he feels con- 
vinced that its practicability and superiority are as unequivoeal on the 
organ as they are allowed to be on the pianoforte and on all other instru- 
ments which contain only twelve different notes in each octave. He 
continues to press these opinions, not merely because they are his own, 
but because in so doing he is contending for the far higher authority of 
the judgment and practice of one whom he trusts his opponents must 
venerate and admire—the greatest of all composers for this sacred instru- 
ment—Sebastian Bach.”—LZlements of Musieal Composition, Second 
Edition, 1853. 





THE CARNIVAL OF VENICE. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Str,—I consider that a man who stands forward as a public critic has 
a right to express freely his opinion on any works sent for review, and I 
am not the one ever to wish to influence such opinion, as, when given with 
care and judgment; the standard of excellence in art is upheld, but I 
must protest against e@reless and unjust, if not ill-natured, criticism. 
That your review of the above piece has been a very careless one, and has 
been made with the feeling that it was far beneath your notice is evident, 
for you name it as being by my brother Carlo; and then you call it a 
Fantasia, and then you state that the old boat-song is “tormented some- 
what scurvily,” and then sum up by saying that “the first three bars 
involve a curious indecision of tonality.” 1 have only to remark, that my 
piece is not a Fantasia, and that the treatment of “the old boat-song” 
was particularly admired by one to whom, as a musician, you have lately 
given the highest praise. The first three bars are perfectly consistent, 
being i# the key in which I commence. I therefore hope, that a press of 
business caused my piece to be thus somewhat hastily thrown into “the 
basket,”’ I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

15, Southampton-row, Edgware-road, 

Nov. 21st, 1855. 

(Mr. Minasi has conjectured rightly. A press of business was the 

eause of his fantasia being thrown into “the basket.”—Ep. Jf. W.] 


Antonio Mrvast. 








JENNY LIND versus ITALY. 


Txose who care to know the opinions of a celebrated singer 
about the modern Italian schools of singing, the music of Sig. 
Verdi, and other important matters, will read with interest the 
following extract from a private letter written by Mad. Jenny 
Goldschmidt to a young American lady, for which we are in- 
debted to our contemporary, Dwight’s Journal of Music :— 

“If I might be permitted to offer a suggestion in regard to Miss 
M——, it would be a recommendation to her not to go to Italy, as she 
has been advised by some friends to do. My humble opiuion is, that 
the recently adopted method of Italian singing is not the most natural 
and healthy. The proof thereof is, that we see only a few of the 
singers in our days who know how to preserve their voice, having once 
been in Italy, and there acquiring the habit of forcing more sound out of 
their lungs than nature intended they should. I never went to Italy 
myself for that very reason. After having heard all the modern Italian 
singers, I was well convinced that my voice never would have been 
able to preserve its natural elasticity and its character of high soprano, 
had I undertaken to adopt the same forced style of singing as is now-a- 
days almost unavoidable in Italy by the frequent performance of Signor 
Verdi’s operas. His music is tle most dangerous for ali singing artists, 
and will continue so to be until the artists themselves shall better under- 
stand their own interests, as well as that of the beanty of the art of 
singing, and refuse to sacrifice themselves to a composer, who by no 
means understands the exquisite beauty of the real Italian singing, that 
cannot be surpassed by any other nation. Miss M—— will find both in 
London and in Paris masters fully qualified to instruct her in all that is 
deemed requisite. A year’s residence in London and in Paris will enable 
her to judge of the progress sae has made, and also the propriety of 
spending six months or one year in Germany, the land of real music, in 
which the true artists can only aequire the genuine stamp of art. Ger- 
many offers perhaps less excellence for the singer, for the German lan- 
guage is very hard to pronounce, and often changes the character of the 
sound; for instance, the quality of tone in singing out the Italian word 
dolore, and the German word schmerz, will be found different in ‘its 
results, and infinitely in favour of the former. But to wish to become a 
good artist, with a good artistical conscience, and not know Germany and 

















its musical masters, would indeed be as great a loss for the artist as it 
would be to the public, before whom we ought to wish to give a right 
impression, I know what Germany is to an artist, and, with all my 
veneration for the true Italian singing school, I really believe that, 
unless I had taken the German musie as the groundwork, my knowledge 
of Italian singing would never have satisfied me, and my musical facul- 
ties would have been undeveloped and unfruitful. What I therefore 
wish most earnestly to impress upon Miss M—-—’s mind is, that she 
should try to combine Italian song and German music, the one being as 
necessary as the other; that she should try to avoid false pathos, as the 
same Jaw exists, to its fullest extent, in art as in life; that she be true to 
herself, try to find out the beauty of truth, as well in the simplest song 
as in the most difficult aria, and the great secret will be here—the most 
powerful protector against envy and malice will be on her side.” 
Without pretending to know what the accomplished artist 
intends to convey by “ the most powerful protector ed envy 
and malice,” (which fairly eludes our closest investigation) we 
must own that we agree with much that she advances, True, a 
stanch admirer of Sig. Verdi might point to the quasi failure of 
Sig. Verdi’s opera I Masnadierit (The Freebooters), at Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre, in 1847, in which Mdlle. Jenny Lind played the 
principal character ; but that would be rather wicked than 
ogical, and savor not a little of the “envy and malice” against 
which the renowned cantatrice so mysteriously inveighs in her 
letter to the young lady, 








PROVINCIAL. 


Mancuxster,—(From our own Correspondent.)\—The first con- 
cert of the Classical Chamber Music Society was held at the 
Town-hall on Thursday, the 22nd, when the following programme 
was given :— 

Trio (in E flat, Op. 1, No. 1), Beethoven ; Sonata (Pastorale)—Piano- 
forte (in D, Op. 28), Beethoven. 

The performers were M.M. Hallé, Molique, Baetens, and Paque, 

Quartet (in B minor, Op. 3, No. 3), Mendelssohn; Solo—Violoneello 
(“ L’ Eloge des larmes”), Schubert ; Andante with variations—Pianoforte 
and Violin (in D minor), Mozart ; Miscellaneous selection—Pianoforte— 
Nocturne (in O minor, Op. 48), Chopin; “ Dans les bois ” (No. 3, in B, 
Op. 86), Heller ; Fantaisie Tarantelle (in E minor, Op. 87), Heller. 
The large room was crowded. M. Paque made his first appear- 
ance on this occasion before a Manchester public, and gave great 
satisfaction. He played Schubert's “ L’Eloge des larmes,” without 
any variation, but with tone and expression. 

The concert at the Concert Hall, last night (Wednesday), 
drew a very large audience, and appeared to give general satis- 
faction, Miss Messent, Herr Reichardt, Madame Clara Novello, 
Master Arthur Napoléon, and Signor Sivori were the per- 
formers. The concert concluded with Meyerbeer’s “ Marche aux 
Flambeaux.” 

Leeps.—The success which attended the first Bishop concert 4 
few weeks ago, encouraged the committee of the Recreation 
Society to give another concert, devoted entirely to the works of 
the lamented composer, which came off on Saturday evenin 
week at the Music Hall, and, we are happy to say, with equ 
success to its predecessor, both as regards the performance and 
the attendance. The artistes were Mrs. Sunderland, Miss New- 
bound, Mr. Tolley, Mr. Briggs, and the chorus, with Mr. Willy. 
the violinist, and Mr, Spark, conductor. Between the parts, Mr. 
Dray announced that, in consequence of debt, through losses on 
concerts and the defaleations of the late treasurer, the committee 
had determined to give no more concerts for the present. 


Wotvernampton.—(From a Correspondent.)—Mr. Henry Hay- 
ward engaged the Cramer and Beale party, now touring in the 
rovinces, and invited the Wolverhampton public to the Corn 
ixchange on Thursday evening week. The singers were Mad. 
Novello, Miss Messent, Herr Reichardt,and Mr.Land ; the instru- 
mentalists—Signori Sivori and Piatti, Master Arthur Napoléon 
and Mr. Henry Hayward. The concert. was eminently successful, 
the audience being so pleased, that nearly every piece was 
encored. The duet singing of Madame Clara Novello and Herr 
Reichardt was perfect. The German tenor made a decided hit, 
and sang throughout with great purity and expression. 
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Beruin.—A public performance of the pupils of the Conserva- 
toriwm, for some years past under the direction of Professor Marx 
and Herr Julius Stern, took place, on the 13th instant, before a 

eat number of persons, musicians and dilettanti, who were highly 

elighted at. the progress displayed by the pupils in the various 
branches of their art. The result is most creditable to the 
cnersy; tact, and ability of the two gentlemen mentioned above. 
On the 19th instant, the Tonkiinstlerverein gave an organ concert, 
the Progen tas of which included pieces by Haydn, Hiindel, and 
Bach. Herr D. Wagner, also, performed a prelude and choral of 
his own composition.—Herren Oertling, Rehbaum, Wendt, and 
Birnbach chose. the following pieces for their Fourth Quartet 
Soirée: Quartet in G minor, Cah. 10, Haydn ; Quartet in E, 
Mozart ; and Quartet in A major, Op. 18, Beethoven.—Herr 
Emil Naumann’s oratorio, Die Zerstérung Jarusalems durch 
Titus, is to be executed shortly in an extra concert of the Sing- 
academie.—A concert was given, under the direction of Herr T. 
Kullak, on the 10th instant, the Queen’s birthday, in the Palace 
of Charlottenburg. The following artists took part in it :— 
Mesdames Parisotti and Herrenburger, Herren Jaell, Gugliemi, 
Formes, and Ganz. 

Cotocne.—Herr Marschner and his wife, lately Madlle. 
Janda, are expected here for the third subscription concert. 
According to report Herr Marschner has just set to music 
Der Goldschmied von Ulm, a folk’s legend dramatised by Mosen- 
thal. Besides an overture, the score is said to contain choruses, 
songs, and accompaniments for the action of the fairies and 
mortals represented. 





bE 


- ADVERTISEMENTS. 





IMMEL’S TOILET VINEGAR is far superior to 
de Cologne, as a refreshing and tonic lotion for the toilet or bath, a reviving 
— a weg digitifegtant for ments and sick-rooms. Its numerous 
usefu sanitary properties render if an indispensable requisite in all families. 
Price 2s. 6d. and 5s.; sold by all Perfumers and Chemists, and by E. Rimmel, 
89, Gerard-street, Soho, London. - 
*,* Be sure to ask for ‘‘Rimmel’s,” as there are many counterfvits. 


P OFORTES,—-OETZMANN and PLUMB beg to in- 

Musie-sellers and Professors that in consequence of their having made 

great improvements in the manufacture of their instruments, substituting 

machinery for manual labour, and taking advantage of the new Patent Steam 

Drying pr s, are enabled to offer to the Trade superior Pianofortes in Grands, 

Semi-Grapds, and Cottages, in all variety of woods and designs, at considerably 

Tilustrated Lists sent on application, or a visit to their Manufac- 

tory will prove the great advantage secured. 56, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 

Manuf , Chenies-street, Tottenham-court-road. Alexander and Co.’s Har- 
moniums at trade prices. 


Us DER the Immediate Patronage of the Courts of Europe, 
the Aristocracy, and the Upper Classes. Rowlands’ Macassar Oil is uni- 
versally in high repute for its remarkable virtues in nourishing, improving, and 
beautifyin the human hair. Its operation in cases of baldness is peculiarly 
active; and in the growth of the beard, whiskers, mustachios, and eyebrows, it is 
also an ns stimulant, For.children it isespecially recommended, as forming 
the basis of a head of hair.—Price 3s, 6d., 7s., 10s. (equal to four 
— and 21s. per bottle.—-ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, an Oriental botanical pre- 
paration, for impro and beautifying the complexion, eradicating all cutaneous 
defects and discolourations, and rendering the skin soft, fair, and blooming. It 
obviates all the effects of climate on the skin, whether with reference to cold and 
inclemency, or intense solar heat,—Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle.-—ROW- 
LANDS’ ODONTO, or Pearl -Dentifrice.—-A white powder, compounded of the 
choicest and most: récherché ingredients of the Oriental Herbal, of inestimable 
value in preserving and beautifying the Teeth, strengthening the Gums, and in 
rendering the Breath sweet and pure.—Price 2a. 9d. box. 
Sold by A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by 
Chemists and Perfumers. 




















T GOODRICH’S CIGAR, TOBACCO, and SNUFF 
J STORES (established 1780), 407, Oxford-street, London, near Soho-square. 
Box, containing 14 fine Sisal Cigars, for 1s. 9d., post free, 27 stamps. None are 


THE NEWEST AND MOST POPULAR 
PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


WITH QUOTATIONS FROM THE OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 





LA RISTORI Valse, Brillante. By Adrien Talexy. Price 3s, 

“La Ristori Valse” is likely to vbtain as much popularity as any of the preyious 
compositions of M. Talexy, a composer for the drawing-room, in high fayour with 
the fair sex. Besides its brilliancy and its very moderate difficu ne it has tbe 
advantage of being founded on some graceful motivi by the clever and highl 
Italian song composer, Signor Gordigiavi, which will be easily 
admirers, since they throw themselves naturally, and with little detriment, inte 
waltz measure. Another attraction will be found in the name it bears— 
the celebrated Italian comedienne, Madame Adelaida Ristori, who has been i 
France, Germany, and the Russian province, Belgium, into extacies so great, 
that they have almost forgotten their aucient idol, Rachel, now appealing to the 
Muscovited sons of that boasted region of liberty, Yankeeland. But, not to be 
political, and to return to the *‘ Valse.” The introduction, though bricf. is not 
the less charming in that it reminds us of a beautiful passage in Rossini’s Conte 
Ory. The first and principal theme (in C) is showy and effective, and the episode 
(in A flat), in i'self extremely graceful, contrasts agreeably with the more dashi 
phrases. The plan of the whole is, though somewhat concentrated and abri 
after the model] of Weber’s famous Jnvitation, which, however, is of a very different 
character, and a great deal more difficult to execute.—Musical World. 

“The composer of La Ristori Valse is well known by his famous *‘ Magurka 
Brillante” in E flat. The present valse, which is equally brilliant and effective, will 
be found a fitting companion to the Mazurka.—News of the World. 


THE MALAKOFF GALOP. By Henri Laurent. 
Illustrated, 2s, 64. ; Band Parts, 5s, 

‘*A rapid dashing Galop, with a strongly-marked melody, and well adapted for 
a@ finale to a Soirée dansante.—having the galvanic property of resuscitating the 
weary.” —News of the World, 

“A brisk and sparkling dance tune, and deserves to be unanimously admired 
for its spirit and lively rhythm. The vivacious tune at the commencement will 
at once be rt | by the most indifferent listener, since, when you have 
heard it, it is not easy to forget it; and the pretty cornet solo, in B flat, with 
its tripping ‘‘tongue” es, cones out, like all the rest, indeed, with 
excellent effect upon the pianoforte, for which the whole of this easy and viyacious 
galop (ove of Mr. Henri Laurent’s most natural iuspiratious) is arranged with 
great felicity.” —Musical World. 

GENEVE, Morceau Brillante. By Rudolf Nordmann. 2s. 64: 

“ After an introduction comes the theme of this piece, in the shape of a well- 
known and graceful aria, by De Beriot, whieh is very prettily expanded over fiye 
pages by treatment of the variation class. The whole forms an extremely agreeable 
pianoforte piece, and will specially recommend itself to players of moderate. pre- 
tension, for its capability of yielding considerable effect at a very moderate 





expenditure of trouble.”"—Sunday Times. 
THE TROUBADOUR’S SONG, from “Il Trovatore.” By Nordmann. 
2s. Ga. 
** The great scene in ‘Il Trovatore’ is the last but one, in which the pilaintivte 
‘Miserere’ is chanted by the prisoners within the tower, alternately with the 
touching song of the captive troubadore. This scene has been adapted, with 
dramatic effect, for the pianoforte by Herr Nordmann, and forms a most in! - 
ing piece for the amateur.”—Critie. 
LA DONNA E MOBILE. Transcribed for the Pianoforte by G. A. Osborne. 
Price 3s. 
* Everybody knows this lively air from ‘ Rigoletto," and this Mr. Osborne has 
decked out with all his usual amount of success, and witbal in a form of such faci- 
lity for the instrument as to require but little, indeed, of practical skill for its 
execution,” —Sunday Times. 
ATE 0O CARA. Transcribed for the Pianoforte. By G. A. Osborne. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

“The piece befure us contains all the materials of the ‘‘ Puritani” Quartett, 
disposed for the instrument, not only with taste, but also with precisely the 
knowledge requisite to combine a proper degree of effect with the slightest prac- 
ticable amount of com)lexity.”—Sunday Times. 
ANNETTE VALSE, pour Piano. By T. W. Naumann. Price 2s. 6d. 
“Mr. Naumann’s valse is so fluent, easy, and written with such neatness, that 
few can play it throngh without pleasure. ‘Ihe best number is that in A flat, 
page 5, the opening of which is very graceful. The valse only demands a very 
moderate degree ot executive power."—J/usical World. 

LA MIA LETIZIA, for the Pianoforte, by Rudelf Nordmann. 

Price 28. 6d; Duct, 3s. ae 
The celebrated Cavatina, from Lombardi, is arranged as a brilliant piece in 
the most popular style of the composer. 
THE MIDNIGHT GALOP. By Adolph Gollmick. 2s. 64. ° 

“< Like all Herr Gollmick’s compositions, it is well and carefully written ; but 
thisis a d ideration when the principal object is to attraet by brillian 
and animation in the ad captandum manner, and in this last respect Herr Gulimi 
has succeeded to admiration.” —Musieat World.” 
LA GASSIER VALSE. For the Pianoforte, by Madame Oury. 
With Portrait of Madame Gassier. Third edition. Price 1s. 








PARTANT POUR LA SYRIE. For the Pianoforte, by Madame Oury. 
Fourth edition. Price 3s, 





genuine unless signed ‘‘H. N. Goodrich.”—A large stock of the most approved 
Brands, 





nly popular adaptation of the celebrated French ballad. 
er teeny and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 
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JULLIEN.—Royal Conservatory of Music, 213, 

@ Regent-street. Applications foradmission intu the classes for orchestral 

instruments received every Reveday until further notice. Full particulars of the 
laws and rules will be shortly advertised. 





J and J. ERAT, patent harp and pianoforte manufacturers, 
@ 23, Berners-street, Oxford-street, have always on hand an assortment of 
second-hand INSTRUMENTS, Repairs of all kinds attended to. Harps and 
pianofortes for hire, strings, and every requisite always on hand. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





D’ALBERT’S ALBUM FOR 1856. 
Just published, price 18s., 
EXQUISITELY ILLUSTRATED, AND BOUND IN WATERED SILK. 


This Album is confidently announced as the most attractive Musical Annual 
blished, and as far superior to any of its predecessors. It contains a great 





AVE YOU TRIED ARTHUR GRANGER’S STA- 
TIONERY YET? It is the Chea in the World. Manufactory, 308, 
ich Holborn, near, Chancery-lane; 9, Holborn-bars, City; 10, Fitzroy-terrace, 





% 

ANDEL'S NEW SACRED SONGS.—Twelve, arranged 
by R. Andrews. To subscribers, 7s. 6d. Names now received at all the 
principal Music-sellers. A fac-simile of the hand-writing of G. F. Htindel will be 
resented with each subscription copy, andthe work ready for delivery — in 
December: Only a limited number of copies beyond those subscribed for will be 
printed. An-early intimation is respectfully eg to Mr, R. Andrews, 84, 

Oxford-street, Manchester, and all the principal Music-sellers. 


IND YOUR OWN BUSINESS, a new national song, 
written and composed by E, Lansdown, price 2s. Published by R. Mills, 
140, New Bond-street, and to be had of all music-sellers in town and country, 








NEX MUSIC, by A. CARL LAUE—Two Marches 

for piano (Op. 3), price 2s. ‘‘Souvenir de Ja Suisse,” five Valses Champétres 
for piano (Op. 10), 3s. ‘The Singer’s Consolation” (Des Singers Trost), song for 
voice and piano, 2s. 6d. Wessel and Co., 229, Regent-street. 





EW SONG.—* The Mountain Stream,” composed by 
J. Diirrner; the words by H. L. R. London: Chappel, 50, New Bond- 


street. Edinburgh: J. Purdie, 83, Princes-street. 





R. COSTA’S “ELI.”—Addison and Co, having purchased 

from the composer the copyright of the above oratorio, beg to announce 
its publication early in January, 1856. Price to subscribers, £1 5s.; non-sub- 
acribers, £1 11s. 6d.—210, Regent-street. 





ATHEDRAL CHIMES.—Réverie for the Pianoforte 
by Albert Lindahl, price 8s, Also, by the same composer, ‘‘ The Gondola,” 


2s. 6d. 
“()\H! COULD MY SPIRIT FLY TO THEE”— 
A 1a) aaalaaalabrshenae 





Bie of the FOREST, the most beautiful melody in 
Verdi’s Rigoletto, with English words by GEORGE LINLEY, price 2s. Also, 
from the same opera, Fair shines the Moon to-night, (La Donna e mobjle,) 6th 
edition, price 1s, ; and the quartet, Brighter than the Stars above, price 38, Buosey 
and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


Q HORT PIANOFORTE DUETS, arranged in a brilliant 
style by Rudolph Nordmann. Just Published—La mia letizia, 3s.; I) 
Balen, 4s. ; A te o cara, 38.; Noble Seigneurs, 3s, ; Fra poco & me, 48 ; O Fortune, 
& ton Caprice, 3s.; La Donna e Mobile, 4s, ; Com e gentil, 8s, Boosey and Sons’ 
28, Holles-street. 








| SONNAMBULA, with English and Italian words, 

complete, in cloth, price 12s, 6d. Norma, ditto, ditto, 10s.6d. The same 
two operas for pianoforte, without words, 4s, each in cloth. Boosey and Sons’ 
Editions, 28, Holles-street. 





'* HUGUENOTS QUADRILLE. By Henri Laurent. 
3s. Band Parts. 5s. 
PURITANI QUADRILLE. By Tinney. 3s, Band 


Parts, 5s, 
Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 





PHE NATIONAL SARDINIAN HYMN, played on 
A the arrival of the King of Sardinia in England, effectively arranged for the 
Pianoforte by Rudo'f Nordmann. Price 2s, 6d. Published this day, by Boosey 
and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 





ULLIEN’S CONCERTS. The celebrated Valse, sung by 
| Madame Gassier, brilliantly arranged for the Pianoforte, by Madame Oury, 

oy 26.5 —~ toe the Concertina, by George Case, Price 2s. 6d. Boosey and Sons, 
, Holles-street. 





ever p d, 
variety of entirely New Music, by 


M. D’ALBERT., 


NEW SETS OF ORCHESTRAL PARTS OF 
D’ALBERT’S POPULAR WORKS, 


Price 5s, each. 
No. 71. The Lucrezia Borgia Quadrille. 
No. 70, The Peri Waltzes. 
No. 69.. The Lily of the Valley Waltzes. 
No. 68. The Palermo rille. 
No. 60. The Lillian Polka, 


N.B.—For all the former sets see complete list. 








FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


BRINLEY RICHARDS’ 
THREE POPULAR ENGLISH AIRS. 


Just published. 
No. 1. Home, Sweet Home, 3s. 
No. 2. My Lodging is on the Cold Ground, $s. 
No. 3. The British Grenadier’s March, 3s. 


The above are likely to exceed in popularity all the previous efforts of this 
favourite comp t of these universally popular Airs is brilliant 


. Thearraug 
in the extreme, without great difficulty. 


LINDAHL’S THREE LAST PIECES. 
Le Chant des Religieuses, 3s. 


The Soldier’s Adieu ! Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 
Music on the Waters, Second Edition, 2s. 6d. 


T. W. NAUMANN’S PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
Red, White, and Blue, arranged by Naumann, 2s, 6d. 


? Ta Constance, 3s. 
Un Chanson d'Amour, 2s, 6d. 


The attention of the profession is particularly requested in regard to M. Naue 
mann’s Works. 


D'ALBERT’S LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 
THE ROYAL VISIT QUADRILLE, 


Exquisitely illustrated with a View of Paris during the Fétes, 3s. 


THE SARDINIAN POLKA, 


With a Portrait of the King, in colours, by Brandard, &s, 


























The Third Edition of 


THE PERI WALTZES, 


A Rival to Faust and Dew-Drop, 4s, 


CHAPPELL, 50, NEW BOND STREET. 








Published by Jonny Boosey, of 27, Ni Hill-square, in the parish of K n, 
at the office of Boosey & Sons, 28, Holles-street. Sold also by Reep, 15, John- 
street, Great Portlan-street ; ALLEN, Warwick-lane; Vickers, Holywell-street ; 
Keitu, Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside; G. Scuzurmann, 86, N reet ; 
Harry May, 11, Holborn-bars, Agents for Paterson & Sons, 
Edinburgh ; for Ireland, H. Busseit, Dublin; aud all Music-sellers, 

Printed by Witttam Spencer Jonson, “Nassau Steam Press,” 60, St. Martin’s 
lave, qa the Parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, in the ounty of Middlesex.— 
Saturday, December J, 185 








